WHO SHALL PAY FOR THE WAR? 


By Barsara Woorron 


I 

HE economics of how to pay for the war,’ and 

(what is more important) of who is to pay for it, 

may be discussed from two distinct points of view. 

The first treats the war as a gigantic extra burden 
which has to be carried by the existing economic machine 
in such a way as to cause as little dislocation as possible. 
The second sees in the stresses of war conditions an oppor- 
tunity to make changes which are desirable in themselves, 
which ought to have been made anyhow, and which it is 
intended should either themselves be permanent, or should 
at least contain the germ of permanent change. In this 
article I propose to discuss the subject quite shamelessly 
from the second point of view. 

It is necessary first to get some idea of the magnitude of 
the problem. All the estimates are guesswork ; but there 
seems to be a fairly general agreement that we should 
calculate in terms of an overall cut in private civil consumption 
of the order of 40 per cent.* Now the question whether the 
wat is to be paid for by taxation, by loans (voluntary or 
compulsory) or by inflation, is wholly secondary to the 
ptimary issue: How are you going to share this 4o per cent 
cut as between the rich and the poor? Of all our various 
authors Mr. Clarke tackles this question most directly, with 
a suggestion that the burden might be distributed on the 
basis of a Go per cent reduction for those in the over {250 


per annum class, and 25 per cent for those below this figure. 


The Political Economy of War. By A.C. Pigou. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
The Economic Effort of War. By R. W. B. Clarke. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
How to Pay for the War. By E. F. M. Durbin. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 
Paying for the War. By Geoffrey Crowther. (Oxford Pamphlet. 3d.) 
How to Pay for the War. By J}. M. Keynes. (Macmillan. 1s.) 
* Mr. Keynes works on much lower figures ; but he budgets for one year only. 
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(This is not of course intended to rule out sub-gradings 
within each group.) Mr. Clarke, however, also points out 
that, if we accepted a flat standard of equal incomes for all, 
then the under £250 group would not need to be cut by more 
than 10 per cent. This is a very remarkable figure. While 
we may agree in rejecting absolute equality as not being a 
serious proposition, we need not necessarily endorse the 
further statement that “ redistribution of income as such is 
not an objective of the war,” or the author’s plea for 
relatively tender treatment of “the essential salariat of the 
war machine.” After all, the salariat are not the only essential 
part of that machine ; and they do already enjoy a relatively 
favourable situation. 

The distribution of income in this country is abominable. 
Everybody knows that it reduces the democracy for which 
we afe supposed to be fighting to a farce which is easy 
material for Nazi sarcasm. Is not this the occasion for 
frankly making radical changes in this distribution for their 
own sake, and of limiting these changes only in so far as 
we come up against the difficulty that the rich have not, by 
themselves, got enough money to provide all that is likely 
to be required? If we look at the matter from that angle, 
we ought, I would suggest, to begin by fixing a definite and 
absolute upper limit to income, i.e., by grading surtax up to 
100 per cent somewhere. Mr. Crowther points out that even 
if you took the whole of the excess of personal incomes 
over £2,000 you would not raise more than about {60 
millions of new money, over and above what is already 
taken by existing taxation. This is no doubt true. But the 
psycho-political effect of such a measure would be tremendous. 
We are supposed to be fighting for our lives, not for out 
surtax incomes. Up till now it has not altogether looked 
like that. A family man with a gross {2,000 per annum 
before this war retained about £1,650 after payment of direct 
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taxes. The war has reduced that to just under £1,500. And 
we have not even yet imposed a 100 per cent excess war 
profits duty ! 

From an esthetic and social point of view, there are very 
strong arguments at any time in favour of the imposition of 
a ceiling on incomes. In a capitalist society there are also 
some (though I think now much exaggerated) arguments 
against this course. But in wartime (at least after the war 
demands have warmed up) all the orthodox objections collapse 
into nothingness. The arguments that large incomes must 
be treated with consideration, because they are the source 
of savings, the stimulus to enterprise and the support of 
luxury employments become of negligible importance. For 
the primary task of a wartime government is to get a monopoly 
of saving and investment into its own hands, and to stamp 
upon all our little (and big) luxuries. The last thing that it 
wants to see is enterprising business investing new capital in 
civil production and rich men wasting the national substance 
in riotous living. It can therefore attack large incomes 
without fear or favour. And it should. Extreme inequality 
is a bad thing in itself. It is a symptom of the acquisitive 
poison which has permeated our whole social tradition. 
There is an exceptional chance here to start getting it out of 
the system once and for all. 

It is tempting to enlarge upon the social effects which a 
ceiling policy for incomes would bring in its train ; especially 
if we descended (as in a tough war we should have to descend) 
well below the two-thousand-pound mark. To mention only 
one point, it would strike a radical blow at our present class 
system in education, since it would give substance to the 
fear (which is already beginning to haunt the public schools) 
that, what with the well-to-do thinking themselves unable 
to have children, and finding themselves unable to pay public 
school fees for the children that they do have, the end of 
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the school-tie epoch is in sight. But these are incidental, if 
fascinating, issues. 

Inequality must be attacked at both ends. Now it appears 
to be fairly generally agreed that you cannot impose further 
strains on the lowest income groups of all. Though we do 
not yet accept the necessity for ensuring that people should 
be well-fed in peace time, so that they can follow their peace- 
ful pursuits with healthy vigour, we are beginning to realise 
that they must be well enough nourished in wartime to keep 
up their efficiency in the work of destruction. Totalitatian 
war ranks the feeding of the civil population very little behind 
the feeding of the soldiers. 

We have not, however, yet reached the point at which 
the feeding of the civil population is treated like the feeding 
of the soldiers—-not even in essentials. It is true that we 
have a per head rationing scheme. But since we do not 
have per head incomes, per head rations are a paper fiction. 
It has been competently estimated, for example, that as much 
as one-third of the present population cannot afford to buy 
its butter ration. Such rationing by coupon-plus-price is 
obviously aclumsy compromise. The only satisfactory way to 
ensure that people have enough to eat is to tackle the problem 
from the physiological end, and to supply free, or practically 
free, an iron ration of a few basic essentials. This would 
have, amongst others, the very substantial advantage that it 
would automatically relate real income to size of family. 
A great proportion of the tricky problems of our economic 
life—the acute cases of malnutrition, or the paradox of being 
better off when you are unemployed than when you are 
working—arise from our practice, to use Miss Rathbone’s 
vivid phrase, of making provision for millions of phantom 
children in childless families, and simultaneously ignoring the 
existence of a million or two real children in the families of 
more than average size. 
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It is very good news that Mr. Keynes has now tacked 
on to his compulsory savings scheme a proposal for family 
allowances. Family allowances, if they come at all, will 
certainly come to stay. Their absence is one of the greatest 
anomalies of the present income structure. The iron ration 
also might very well come to stay. It might well be the 
beginning of a system in which all the elementary necessities 
of physical welfare gradually found their way on to a free 
list, communally paid for, like our parks and museums. (I 
am inevitably making optimistic assumptions about the 
outcome of the war and the economic strength that will 
remain to us after it is over.) During the war there will be 
coupons. After the war is ended the coupons might be 
withdrawn, and the free or near-free supply retained. Free 
and subsidised milk in schools and clinics, free and subsidised 
school dinners have already conceded the principle. (And 
so, in another field, have free air-raid shelters.) All the stock 
arguments about waste are really very small beer against the 
demonstrable tendency of our economic system to choke 
itself with its own productiveness. Does anyone seriously 
suggest that if, in peace-time, milk were completely free, the 
amount that would be wasted down drains would approach 
the present waste from restricted production, diversion to 
manufacturing purposes, or under-consumption from sheer 
inability to pay ? Why not, then, make up our minds once 
and for all that we will guarantee a physically necessary 
minimum to everybody, and at the same time put a definite 
upper limit to our poisonous inequalities ? After all, we are 
living in a state of siege; and the principles of siege 
economics are not less applicable when the besieged number 
forty million odd than when the numbers are much smaller 
and the besieging army is much more literally at the gates. 
Iron ration, family allowances and a ceiling on incomes ought 
to be the minimum terms on which we will accept any sort 
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of wage tax or compulsory savings levy on wages. They 
are good terms, too, because they all contain something that 
can be switched over with lasting benefit to peace-time 
conditions. 

If these terms are conceded, the precise grading of the 
40 per cent reduction in consumption between top and 
bottom income limits becomes less important. I should 
myself probably like to go a great deal further towards 
absolute equality than responsible opinion would generally 
approve. In the meantime we may welcome the Govern- 
ment’s decision to keep down the cost of living by direct 
subsidy as a small beginning along these lines. This method, 
however, obviously does nothing to meet the phantom 
children problem, nor is it consistent with the retention of 
taxes upon such articles as sugar. 

Before we leave the subject of who is to pay for the war, 
there are one or two other points relating to taxation that 
deserve a word or two. The first is the capital levy. The 
capital levy is always popular in the Labour world because 
it can be called conscription of wealth. But it is a tiresome 
and elaborate affair; and personally I do not think that it is 
worth bothering to undertake the rather heavy administrative 
tasks involved, when we have so much else to do. At least 
I do not think that the capital levy has sufficient to commend 
it in preference to the alternative of an income ceiling (and 
a ceiling that descends progressively as may be necessary), 
which is very much simpler, and has such permanent 
attractions for the piping times of peace. After the war, 
however, a capital levy, as proposed in the Keynes scheme 
as a method of repaying our compulsory loans, seems to 
make more sense. The wealth which we shall have subscribed 
to compulsory loans will, of course, all have been blown up 
or otherwise dissipated during the war, and will not have 
created any fund from which those loans can subsequently 
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be repaid. Their repayment, therefore, will present the same 
kind of problems as the task of carrying on the war itself— 
except that in the one case the Government wants money in 
order to give it away, and in the other in order to dissipate 
it. For a once-for-all job like repayment of loans, there is a 
special appropriateness in a capital levy. And (for what 
ptomises of this kind are worth) a definite committal now 
to a post-war capital levy might diminish the very real danger 
that if our deferred pay ever is paid up, this will be done by 
inflation. 

The other point has to do with the proportion of war 
expenditure which we can reasonably hope to raise by 
taxation. All our authors extol the merits of this method, 
and all argue that, unhappily, we cannot hope to pay the 
whole cost in this way. The arguments that they use, 
however, run dangerously close to arguments that we cannot 
afford to pay for the war at all. It boils down to this. You 
cannot get as much as the innocent suppose from the rich, 
and the poor are poor enough already. Taxes on the rich, 
says, for example, Mr. Crowther, and “ fancy” taxes also, 
are disappointing in their yield, so that you are forced back 
on “ plain honest taxes that hurt plain honest people ”—who 
presumably will not stand being hurt too much. You are 
thus compelled to resort to borrowing and/or inflation. But 
since the rich will, on the preceding argument, have precious 
little left to lend, it is obvious that whatever you do, it is the 
“plain honest people” who are going to be hurt just the 
same. Yet how odd it is that, when you simply dare not 
raise the beer or sugar tax by another penny, or put a penny 
more tax on wages, you can raise the price of these articles 
by inflation and get away with it! The only reason why 
this can be true is that the public do not appreciate the fact 
(explained with great lucidity alike by Messrs. Clarke, Durbin 
and Pigou) that with minor exceptions, vou must pay as you 
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go—or at least that somebody must. If that were understood, 
then all the fuss about inflation and borrowing would become 
irrelevant, and there would be only one argument left in 
favour of paying for the war by any other way than plain 
honest taxation. That is the argument that voluntary 
contributions, such as voluntary subscriptions to loans, can 
take account of variations in individual circumstances in 4 
way which is beyond the capacity of the most refined system 
of taxation. 
Il 

Let us now look at the problems of organisation involved 
in trying to get the best out of the bad job of paying for 
the war. Here we may distinguish two roughly distinct 
spheres, which must for the time being, at any rate, be 
treated rather differently. Borrowing the Russian phraseology, 
we may call these respectively the socialised and the non- 
socialised sectors, though the terms are not here used quite 
in the Soviet sense. The socialised sector must cover all the 
trades concerned with the supply of our minimum rations, 
and a considerable area of near-necessities outside that. It 
must also cover the munition trades, so long as the war 
lasts. Its distinguishing character is, not that there is any 
legal expropriation of existing owners, but that normal 
market processes are entirely superseded. Production is for 
government, and wholly government-controlled; and although 
in the case of some articles (e.g., non-rationed foods) a limited 
amount of “free consumer’s choice” is permitted at the 
very end of the chain of production, nobody has any such 
choice at any intermediate stage. In a somewhat confused 
way the organisation of meat supplies in this country 
(immediately prior to rationing) approximates to this pattern. 
You could buy what you liked of what meat there was in 
the shops ; but your butcher had to take what was sent to 
him and could make no choice himself. Prices and control of 
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supplies were in government hands throughout. The key 

sition for the exercise of this kind of control is the 
wholesale distributing point (in meat, the central slaughter- 
houses). If there is effective control backwards from this 
point to producer and forwards to retailer, the essential 
machinery is in being. 

It does not, however, follow, that powers will in fact be 
exercised in the right way, even if the opportunity to exercise 
them is there. In the socialised sector there are certain jobs 
which fall into our “ought to have been done anyhow ” 
category, and certain conditions which alone make it possible 
for those jobs to be tackled. One such task is the suppression 
of the fantastic cost of retail distribution. On and off for 
twenty years and more this has been exposed by official 
enquiries and has been the subject of repeated public outcry. 
It is therefore the more alarming to find that costs have 
actually been increasing during the inter-war period. Between 
1924 and 1931 the percentage of sales prices which is estimated 
to have been absorbed by costs of retailing rose from about 
22 per cent to 32 per cent... The waste involved here is 
almost incredible. 

A second necessary task is the suppression of the advertising 
of proprietary goods. This proposal is very unpopular with 
the Press, owing to the substantial revenue derived from 
such advertisements. The Press will therefore always voice 
“public dislike ” of pooled unbranded goods: witness the 
campaign against government margarine and government tea 
some weeks ago. But any government that reflected for a 
moment upon how this public opinion is formed would 
ignore it; and would seize the opportunity to free the 
unfortunate consumer from the snares of interested advertise- 
ment and to offer him goods of standardised quality vouched 
for by public authority. 


*I am indebted for these estimates to figures taken from the report of Mr. S. P. 
Dobbs’s address to a Fabian Society Conference. 
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Next comes the much-debated problem of “ marginal 
prices.” Now, in our socialised sector, the government js, 
practically speaking, the only buyer, and production is cop. 
ducted either in completely State-managed enterprises, or jn 
enterprises which work so closely under State order that the 
difference is not of primary importance. In such a case the 
academic argument that it is wasteful to sell the products 
of the least efficient firm at prices which do not cover the 
actual costs of that firm, since that is equivalent to producing 
stuff which the public does not rate as worth the cost of its 
production—that argument (which, in a community with 
such unequal incomes as ours is at any time quite fraudulent) 
simply falls flat to the ground. In the socialised sector cost 
must mean cost of most efficient; and this must be used as 
a measuring rod, by which to pillory those who cannot come 
up to such a standard. In so far as there still remain some 
efficiency differences which are unavoidable and permanent, 
and in so far as the elimination of others must take time, 
weaker units must be subsidised from the surpluses of the 
stronger. 

This is perhaps rather a technical economic matter. What 
is not at all technical, and is very relevant here, is that none 
of these jobs will be done, unless the socialised sector is so 
organised that they can be done. Obviously it will be 
necessary to a great extent to use existing personnel in the 
industries in question. But there is personnel and personnel, 
and there are ways and ways of using it. The heads of big 
trade associations are sometimes figure-heads, and not 
necessarily the best people upon whom to devolve the actual 
management of great public enterprises. Further, it should 
be a primary condition that no one can act both as a 
government servant and as an agent of private enterprise. 
Business people whose services are required should be 
employed and paid by the Government as civil servants, and 
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required to devote their whole time to the public service ; 
even if they are actually doing, in one sense, much the same 
work (e.g., as buyers or agents) as they were engaged in 
before the war. The part-time system, with its divided 
loyalties, is intolerable. I do not know anything about the 
service of God, but you certainly cannot serve both a public 
authority and the mammon of private enterprise. 

If the socialised sector is handled in this kind of way, 
then control of the market sector can be left to the indirect 
influence of the general State controls over certain key points 
in the economic system. Of these there are three, namely : 
foreign trade, capital investment, and prices. The State must 
not take its hands off these. Allocation of shipping space 
and of priorities for imports and exports must be a national 
matter. Without State sanction all new capital investment 
must be forbidden. And there must be universal powers of 
ptice control, even if some prices are in fact left free to find 
their own level. These three basic controls set up a high fence 
which should be sufficient, even after the war, to prevent the 
vagaries of the price system from robbing the people of the 
common heritage that might sv easily be theirs. If in fact 
anything does go wrong, the boundaries of the socialised 
sector can always be moved outwards. 

This kind of policy has two further implications. The 
first is that somebody must look at the allocation of our 
resources as a whole. The present government is resolutely 
and incomprehensibly opposed to the establishment of any 
general Ministry of Economic Planning during the war: 
though it would seem fairly obvious commonsense that you 
cannot distribute a limited supply of anything efficiently or 
fairly for any purpose, unless somebody has his eye on the 
picture as a whole. But however great the importance of a 
Ministry of Economic Planning may be for the efficient 
conduct of the war, the need for it will be even more urgent 
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when the war is over. For war is an immense simplifer, 
To decide what to do with your resources when everything 
is subordinated to the one end of destruction is nothing like 
so complicated as making a similar decision between the 
fascinating variety of constructive possibilities. Planning we 
must have, and, since planning decisions are in fact policy 
decisions, the planning authority must be under direct 
Cabinet control. 

The second implication calls for much thinking. It has 
to do with the methods by which we may ultimately make 
the transition from private to public enterprise. Old-fashioned 
evolutionary socialist doctrine always visualised this as coming 
about by a change in the legal ownership of property rather 
than by changes in the nature of ownership. We pictured 
the State buying out (or, in the imagination of the wild men 
amongst us, throwing out) existing owners, and itself assuming 
the mantle of ownership. Actually modern experience 
suggests that this may play quite an unimportant part. 
During the war industries will not be formally nationalised. 
We shall get control of them by the simple process of 
divesting ownership of most of the rights over production 
and management which that ownership is generally supposed 
to imply. The owners will do what they are told to do, 
and that will have to be the end of it. There are some 
long-term implications here for socialists to which we should 
do well to apply our minds. It is perhaps not treacherous 
to add that there may even be some lessons to be learnt 
from certain of the economic policies of the Third Reich. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 
THE U.S.A. 


By Proressor Linpsay RoGERs 


N his book, Pleins Powvoirs, which was published just 

before he became head of the information services of 

the French government, Jean Giraudoux declared that 

we no longer live in an age “ when the speaker or writer 
has the leisure to choose his subjects. Today the subjects 
choose him, or rather ¢he subject, for there is only one: the 
preservation of life for our country or for ourselves.” M. 
Giraudoux was thinking of Europe and of France—of the 
destruction which would be unloosed because of orders issued 
from a Bavarian mountain top. The ways of living now being 
threatened by that destruction are so much American ways 
and the Atlantic Ocean is so narrow that, in the United States, 
the one subject is only slightly less compelling. 

To its consideration much thought has gone. On it there 
has been much writing. But despite or because of this, 
opinion in the United States is now more uncertain and 
disordered than it has been for many years. To the desirability 
—even necessity—of maintaining neutrality which, though 
mercenary, is benevolent, there is little dissent, but there 
agreement ends. Congress hesitates to make up its mind 
about a loan to Finland. We join in will-o’-the-wisps such 
as the Declaration of Panama which proclaims a non- 
combatant zone of vast extent in the seas adjacent to the 
western continents. ‘‘ Hemispheric defence” is a mouth- 
filling catch phrase, but nothing more. Our neutrality 
regulations make illegal the flying of American-built planes 
across the Canadian border but permit them to be pushed 
across. We are appropriating huge sums for larger and larger 
military and naval forces but are in a dense fog concerning the 
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foreign policy with those defense forces might be called upon 
to support. 

Confusion reigns in respect of internal policies as well and 
is independent of, although increased by, the certainties and 
uncertainties of the war. From this side of the Atlantic jt 
seems plain that the coming of war greatly increased national 
unity in England and France and compelled thought on 
policies and action in implementing them. In comparison, 
American democracy is disorganized and confused. Is it a 
tragic weakness of the democratic form of government that 
it must seem to be facing disaster—war or economic collapse 
—bhefore its underlying spirit is released and it can gird its 
loins and tackle its problems ? In the United States, confusion 
is increased by two factors—one long-standing and one recent. 

American political parties, as every school boy knows, are 
not composed of groups of voters who are in substantial 
agreement on major issues of public policy. Macaulay’s 
famous metaphor of the forelegs and hindlegs of a stag was 
never true as applied to Democrats and Republicans. Those 
terms are little more than labels on old bottles which contain 
wines, both vintage and ordinary, and sometimes spirits as 
well. During the last seven years, moreover, the Roosevelt 
administration has put unprecedented strains on the public 
mind. Critics and supporters must at least agree in this: 
Mr. Roosevelt has not been content with routine and has not 
eschewed invention. 

Experiments have come in rapid succession and frequently 
only with brief debate and explanation. When confronted 
by novelty any public has difficulty in making up its mind 
whether it should like or dislike, and may do first one and then 
the other. Novelties that are numerous and come in rapid 
succession proliferate likes and dislikes. Again, confusion 
waxes when governmental policies are in conflict with each 
other—when, for example, measures seeking economic self- 
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sufficiency must lie down with reciprocal trade agreements 
and when possible results of governmental pump priming 
are made less likely by legislation and (more importantly) a 
political atmosphere which dry up the private pump. So the 
farmers may thank the Roosevelt administration for agri- 
cultural subsidies but object bitterly to expenditures on a 
merchant marine or on armament. Others, shuddering at 
mounting deficits, would reduce them by cutting expenditures 
on relief and on agriculture, but then increase appropriations 
for the national defense. Meanwhile the public debt goes up 
and up and in an election year no one will propose an increase 
of taxes. All the members of the House of Representatives 
must submit themselves to their constituencies and one-third 
of the Senators to their state electorates. (The Senate is now 
so overwhelmingly Democratic that, whatever shift of 
opinion there is in the country, it will remain so.) Candidates 
will not advocate increased taxation even though, as President 
Roosevelt has himself said, “‘too often in recent history, 
liberal governments have been wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policy.” No one would maintain that the government’s 
fiscal policy is not loose. The only doubtful question is the 
nearness of the rocks. 

Meanwhile, we endeavour to forget the great reservoir 
of unemployed and remain ‘oblivious to certain key problems 
of the national economy. In that great, distressed industry, 
railroading, for example, many of the companies are in 
bankruptcy, many are headed that way, and few are prosperous 
concerns. Perhaps if there were no European war, neither 
the executive nor the legislature would have a program, but 
concern about the conflict is a sedative on our domestic 
thinking. Unhappily, it is also a drug which as yet has kept 
us indifferent to the catastrophic economic changes and trade 
shifts that are in progress and which are likely to be even 
greater if and when peace comes. 
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As the presidential campaign proceeds, the confusion is 
not likely to become less. The Republicans have hardly more 
of a program than had the French Right in the days when the 
political pendulum which André Siegfried was able to discern 
swung slowly from one end of its arc to the other. Siegfried’s 
generalization was that a French government oriented toward 
the Left tried to do something for the people. It showed that 
its heart was in the right place. But, as the drain on the 
pocketbook became greater and greater, the ministry gradually 
lost popularity. Hence sentiment gravitated toward the Right, 
The country desired a cessation of experiment and a return to 
economy. When the results seemed ruthless and unpro- 
gressive, the pendulum swung back. Perhaps this 
interpretation of French politics was only partly true but it 
has elements of appositeness in respect of present trends of 
opinion in the United States. The Roosevelt Administration 
has had its heart in the right place. Unfortunately, its head has 
not kept pace with its heart. Fine purposes have been 
frustrated because plans were poorly conceived in themselves 
and were inadequately articulated with other plans. Promising 
experiments have failed to achieve the success that they 
deserve because of inattention to good housekeeping. The 
result is that more and more voters have become critical and 
restless but as yet they are probably not numerous enough to 
turn the Democrats out. The shift is not due to the attractive- 
ness of any alternative program because the Republicans have 
none. They do not dare to rely on Alexander Hamilton’s 
statement that “ to reverse and undo what has been done 
by a predecessor is very often considered by a successor 
as the best proof he can give of his own capacity and 
desert.” If successful in 1940, they would be able to 
undo little that the Roosevelt Administration has done. 
Hence the campaign is not likely to dispel confusion 
from the public mind or to dissipate the fog which has 
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rated the nation’s capital and even the White House. 
Already, as I have said, we are in the first stages of the 
disguised civil war which quadrennially ends in the choice of 
a President of the United States. Scouting has been in 
progress for some months. Candidates for both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominations are making speeches and 
touring the country. In one-third of the states, delegates to 
the nominating conventions will be chosen at presidential 
ptimaries of the voters of the two parties. But many of these 
primary results will not turn on whether the delegates chosen 
are to favor one rather than another presidential candidate. 
Others will do little more than suggest vaguely that in certain 
areas, six months in advance of election, one aspirant seems 
to be more popular than another aspirant. Nor will the 
choice of certain delegates mean that the candidate under 
whose label they have been elected will necessarily have their 
votes in the convention. For the most part, presidential 
ptimaries are advisory, not mandatory, and in two-thirds of 
the states the delegates are chosen by the party organizations. 
In other words, candidates for the American Presidency 
are nominated by the party Tapers and Tadpoles who are 
sometimes more and sometimes less willing to follow the 
leadership of men who dominate the state machines—the 
governors, the Senators, or in many cases men who hold no 
public office and whose power comes only from their position 
in the party hierarchy. That method of nomination makes it 
possible for a dark horse to win the presidential sweepstakes. 
The intention of the Founding Fathers was that the Presidency 
should be filled by the choice of the best by the best—that is, 
by the Electoral College. The College does choose, but it is 
no more than a rubber stamp which puts its imprimatur on the 
result of the popular election. Hence one may now doubt 
the truth of Hamilton’s confident boast in the Federalist : 
“The process of election affords the moral certainty that the 
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office of President will never fall to the lot of any man who 
is not in an eminent degree endowed with the requisite 
qualifications.” 

Lord Bryce expressed those doubts in his famous chapter 
in the American Commonwealth which he entitled “ Why 
great men are not chosen President.” His argument was that 
the race was not to the swift nor the battle to the strong ; that 
the parties preferred a safe man to a brilliant man. “ Party 
feeling strong enough to carry in on its back a man without 
conspicuous positive merits is not always strong enough to 
procure forgiveness for a man with positive faults.” Most 
attentive observers of the British political scene could, | 
imagine, agree on two or three Ministers, one of whom would 
certainly become Prime Minister if Mr. Chamberlain suddenly 
retired. When in Great Britain there is a change of govern- 
ment, attentive observers can be in agreement on the names 
of perhaps three-fourths of the members of the new Cabinet. 
The American scene is entirely different. It is possible for men 
to emerge from obscurity and suddenly to occupy the brightest 
limelight. The prominence may come not because talents are 
recognized but much more fortuitously : because a man isa 
resident of a state whose popular vote is doubtful and it is 
thought that a “ favorite son ” might procure the vote of that 
state in the Electoral College. Indeed the possible effective- 
ness of a presidential candidate over the wireless may weigh as 
heavily with the convention as will his political views, his 
mental capacity, and his administrative experience. 

For the Republican nomination there are at the moment 
three principal contenders. Two are United States Senators— 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. The third is Thomas E. Dewey, District Attorney of 
New York, who has only recently emerged from obscurity and 
made himself known to the public as a prosecutor of criminals. 
A good “ radio presence ” is one of his chief advantages. It 
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js too early to say which of these gentlemen should be con- 
sidered the favorite or whether unable to choose among them, 
the Republican convention may turn to a really dark horse. 

For the Democratic nomination there are several 
candidates: the Vice-President, John N. Garner; the 
e-governor of Indiana, the ex-governor of the Philippines, 
and at present Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. 
McNutt ; the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull ; and a number 
of lesser senatorial and gubernatorial lights. Hardly one of 
these candidates stirs up any real enthusiasm. His supporters 
ate for him faute de mieux. Other professions in the United 
States develop outstanding leaders whose primacy is 
recognized by their fellows as being based on ability. On 
occasion the profession of politics has developed leaders, but 
some little while ago it must have declared a moratorium. In 
the United States at the moment, there is visible a dis- 
tressingly small amount of available political talent. There 
ate few for whom the country can cheer loudly. There are 
few that it can hiss sincerely. 

With one exception: President Roosevelt himself. He is 
loved and hated, and the aspirants for the Democratic 
nomination are being compelled to hope in the dark shadow of 
uncertainty as to whether their party chief proposes to offer 
himself for a third term. To every question as to his intentions 
the President replies with jocular evasion. Perhaps it would 
not be far from the mark to conclude that he does not himself 
know the answer; and, indeed, that he may not know the 
answer until after’ the Republican convention which meets 
the latter part of June, with the Democratic convention 
following in a fortnight. His answer may be determined 
by the progress of the war. 

If Mr. Roosevelt seeks a third term, it seems to me clear 
that the Democratic convention would have to nominate him 
even though some, even many, of the delegates would do so 
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with great reluctance. No Democratic candidate could win 
without President Roosevelt’s support. Since the party would 
value the spoils of victory more highly than the satisfaction 
of returning the President to private life, it would prefer to 
try to win with him rather than face certain defeat with another 
candidate. Whether Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of success would 
be good is a question which it is fruitless to consider until after 
the nominations are made—perhaps until shortly before the 
election. One thing, however, can be said positively: his 
continued refusal to announce his intentions has contributed 
vastly to diminishing the importance of the third term issue. 
Twice within the memory of the present generation, the issue 
has been trotted out to affright those who wanted their man to 
have a residence in the White House lasting longer than eight 
years. 

I describe the two incidents in this fashion because in each 
the principal figure had succeeded to the Presidency from 
the Vice-Presidency. William McKinley was assassinated in 
1901 and Theodore Roosevelt became President. Elected in 
his own right in 1904, Mr. Roosevelt announced that he did 
not intend to seek another term and kept his promise. But in 
1912, dissatisfied with the record of the crown prince whom 
he had favored (William H. Taft, the father of the present 
Republican candidate), Roosevelt again sought the Republican 
presidential nomination. Against him was cited that 1904 
pledge. His supporters explained that he had meant another 
consecutive term; that if, for example (and they then used 
this illustration) a man at breakfast says : “I refuse to have 
another cup of coffee,” his refusal applies only to that matutinal 
repast and not to any of those that follow. In 1912, Mr. 
Roosevelt did not get the Republican nomination. He 
organized a third party—the Progressives—and ran well but 
unsuccessfully. Woodrow Wilson was elected. Not many 
voters were against the ex-President because if elected he 
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would have occupied the White House longer than eight years. 
In 1928, Calvin Coolidge did not put the question to the voters 
but only to the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Republican party. 
Succeeding to the Presidency when Warren G. Harding died 
in 1923, Mr. Coolidge was elected the next year. As his term 
ptoceeded, aspirants within the Republican party began to 
demand that Mr. Coolidge declare himself: Would he run 
again? Mr. Coolidge, never jocular about his intentions, was 
silent until August, 1927, when scouting for the 1928 battle 
was beginning. He then issued a simple announcement: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.” Had he chosen 
otherwise, his nomination would have been certain ; and, as 
Herbert Hoover’s overwhelming victory demonstrated, he 
could have been elected. 

A third term for Franklin Roosevelt will be a real third 
term, not two terms and a fraction. Against this there is a 
strong feeling in certain quarters. The fact is clear. The why 
I cannot now discuss but content myself with suggesting that 
it is not unconnected with what Walter Bagehot called our 
“astronomical system of government.” When, that is to say, 
an executive can be dismissed as soon as there is a genuine 
popular demand for his dismissal and a legislature registers it, 
there can be less reluctance to let him serve term after term. 
But the reader is probably asking, Why does this consideration 
not apply at the time a President is elected for one four-year 
term; why does it not apply when he is elected for a second 
four-year term, and why does it apply only when a third term 
is contemplated ? That question I cannot answer. But if Mr. 
Roosevelt should run again, his Republican opponent will 
ignore the fact that there is no clear answer to the question. 
The bulk of critical comment concerning Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reticence comes from the Republican candidates and press. 
Manifestly if in these quarters it was honestly thought that a 
candidacy for a third term would help the Republican nominee 
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by giving him the votes of those who believe that the third 
term tradition should be preserved as one of the bulwarks of 
the Republic, there would be no criticism but silent prayers 
that Mr. Roosevelt would decide to run again. But the 
Republicans are complaining bitterly that Mr. Roosevelt will 
say neither “yes” nor “no” and the wails indicate their 
present calculation that he, as a party nominee, would have 
a personal following more numerous than the party voters 
who, because of their third term fears, would prefer a 
Republican candidate. 

In respect of a third term candidacy, to repeat, there is 
uncertainty which may not be resolved until June. Which 
of the two nominees will be successful will be uncertain until 
November. What other enlightened country ever had a mote 
unnecessarily tedious electoral time table? England can 
decide to get rid of a Government, dissolve Parliament, hold 
a general election and have a new Government within a 
month. We take ten months—not for behind-the-scenes 
mancuvres which go on all the time, but for the legal require- 
ments. Primaries to elect delegates to the nominating 
conventions come in March; the election in November, and 
the inauguration in January. Walter Bagehot said that our 
system might give us a President who was a pugilist when we 
wanted one who was a Quaker, or vice versa. In July we shall 
limit our choice to two persons. By November we may want 
neither of them. If the country approves the November 
choice, it may by the following January regret that it cannot 
choose again. 

These leisurely arrangements grew up in the days when 
the communication of persons and of intelligence was much 
slower than it is now. They give the Tapers and Tadpoles 
more time for manipulation and bargains and are good fot 
trade. More money is spent in publicity and on travel for the 
candidates and their supporters. The parties pay the 
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broadcasting companies for more time on the radio, and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion will be able to take 
more polls. Through carefully selected samples for the 
country as a whole and in many of the states, it will attempt 
both for the vote on the Presidency and for the vote on state 
officials, to forecast precisely what the results of the election 
will be. There will be some debate on the question of whether, 
if the polls show that one presidential candidate seems 
materially more popular than the other, voters who do not 
care greatly will rush for the band-wagon in order to be on 
the winning side. The American Institute of Public Opinion 
maintains that in its past polls, taken at regular intervals 
before an election, there has been no evidence at all of a 
band-wagon vote. But there will be doubters who will think 
that in forecasting the results of the election, the pollers will 
influence those results. I say “ pollers ” because that is more 
accurate. To boast of “measuring public opinion” is 
somewhat pretentious. “‘Opinion” is a good deal more 
complex than intention to vote a particular way, and measure- 
ment must mean more than the tabulation and reporting of the 
“yesses ” and “noes” that are given to specific questions. 
That is not scientific measurement, but elementary arithmetic. 

It seems to show—so far as it shows anything—that, if the 
election were held now, such a percentage of the electorate 
would vote for President Roosevelt as to make a third term 
candidacy successful. Later “polls” may give a different 
result, but meanwhile, the preliminaries of the 1940 presi- 
dential battle are taking place in a more apathetic atmosphere 
than we ordinarily have. For this apathy I have suggested two 
causes : one, the war which, even though it is not the kind of 
wat which the United States—and, I imagine, England and 
France—feared, engrosses thinking and thereby drains nervous 
energy. If the wat becomes a more “frightful” one, 
American interest in party preliminaries to the presidential 
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race will become even less keen than it now is. At the same 
time, events in Europe may make Mr. Roosevelt answer the 
question which thus far he refuses to answer. 

By and large, save for a brief initial period of nervousness, 
the country has strongly supported his words and deeds on 
behalf of the maintenance of neutrality. During seven years 
he has had considerable experience of foreign affairs. He has 
had opportunities to acquire knowledge that is far vaster than 
that possessed by any one of the other contenders for the 
Presidency. It may well be that, on the basis of the European 
situation in June, he may offer himself again as a candidate 
and that the country will welcome the decision although with 
resignation rather than delight and on the theory that it is 
better to bear with a President whom we know rather than to 
turn to one whom we do not know. But the domestic ills 
we now bear are serious and so far as I can see they are likely 
to get worse before they get better. 
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UTOPIA AND REALITY 


By Leonarp Woo.r 


E are living through a period in which the use 

of power, force, or violence is playing a 

predominant part in human society. The 

phenomenon is not confined to the relations 
between states; it can be observed within states in the 
relation between government and individuals and between 
individual and individual. Societies and historical periods 
have differed widely in their organization of power and in the 
way in which force or violence has been applied to human 
relations. Until comparatively recent times it was commonly 
held that the communal control of power and the elimination 
of force or violence from human and social relations were 
important elements in civilization. It was even believed that 
these views were not merely utopian aspirations, but had in 
many cases been translated into historical facts. In the 19th 
century the potential power of a physically strong man to 
impose his will upon a physically weak man had in most 
places been rendered inoperative by social organization. By 
similar methods the potential power of the man with a club, 
an axe, Of an automatic pistol had also been rendered 
inoperative. The power of kings over their subjects, of 
aristocrats over commoners, of men over women, of govern- 
ments over citizens, of employers over employed had often, 
it seemed, been eliminated or modified. Most people believed 
that it was possible not only to control or modify the use of 
power, but also that of violence, and to do so effectively for 
an intelligent purpose. It seemed to be undeniable that the 
use of torture and flogging as methods of “ doing justice ” 
had been abolished in some places, that in others it was no 
longer possible for a man to be hanged for stealing a sheep 
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or a few pence, and that in others the utopian idea of abolishing 
the death penalty had been adopted without apparently 
increasing the number of murderers or of their victims. 
Inthe nineteenth century the control of the use of powerand 
the efforts to eliminate force and violence from the relations 
between states, governments, and individuals were closely 
associated with the practice and theory of liberalism, 
democracy, and humanitarianism. The war of 1914-1918 for 
four years reversed this process of controlling, sublimating, 
and eliminating the use of power or violence. War between 
states is not only the logical result of “‘ power politics,” it is 
power politics reduced to their simplest terms. It also entails 
the adoption of force and violence as primary elements in 
determining a vast number of human and social relations which 
at other times are regulated by discussion, compromise, 
“law,” or other non-violent methods. Few people will deny 
that this four year period of power and violence had a 
considerable effect upon European society and the minds of 
Europeans. The simplest and most direct effects of historical 
events are often soon forgotten or underestimated by 
historians and politicians. It is a simple fact that an enormous 
majority of those Europeans who were not killed in what they 
then called the Great War did not like it ; in fact, they disliked 
it so intensely that enormous numbers of ordinary persons 
said: “‘ Never again,” by which they meant that in their 
humble opinion everything should be done which was 
possible to eliminate war from European society. Their 
aspiration may or may not have been utopian—we shall 
consider this question later—but their convictions, the state 
of their minds were a political reality which was having 
profound effects all over Europe and which not even the most 
realist statesman, general, or historian could afford to neglect. 
One effect of this conviction was the founding of the 
League of Nations. The disillusionment of ordinary men and 
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women in 1918, their feeling that war was in the twentieth 
century not a tolerable way of life, or even of death, their dim 
doubts as to whether it had proved to be an effective method 
of “ settling anything ”—these things were not the only cause 
of the birth of the League of Nations, but they had a good 
deal to do with it. The statesmen—other than Wilson—who 
established the League did not believe in it; they thought 
themselves to be realists and the League utopia. The states- 
men who “ worked ” the League for fifteen years or so did not 
believe in it; they thought themselves to be realists and the 
League either utopia or a convenient or inconvenient instru- 
ment—it depended upon circumstances—of national policy. 
The main impetus which had brought the League into being 
and prevented it from being completely scrapped by realists 
ot reality was another reality, the voice of common people 
who had said and might perhaps still say : “ Never again.” 
The League failed. As it failed, ordinary people could no 
longer be heard saying: “ Never again”; you heard them 
saying clearly, often bitterly, always helplessly, in the streets 
of cities, in fields, and villages, “‘ It is coming again.” The 
two realities were not unconnected. The failure of the 
League may have been due to its having been utopian, but 
it was not an isolated historical incident, the casual failure of 
an academic dream brought up with a jolt against the hard 
facts of life. It was only part of a general historical process 
or movement which can be clearly discerned in the period 
between November, 1918, and September, 1939. It gradually 
became clear that the post-war Europe was not going to 
return to the nineteenth century attitude towards power, force, 
and violence. In many countries governments allowed 
ptivate armies to fight one another in the streets of great cities. 
Dictatorships took the place of democracies. Pogroms 
became a recognized method of administration ; change of 
government or even of the government’s programme or policy 
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were effected or prevented by “ massacres,” “ purges,” 
executions, or political assassinations. 

Fascism in Italy — national socialism in Germany — 
Stalinism in the U.S.S.R.—Pilsudski or a government of 
generals or colonels or majors in Poland—little dictators in 
the little countries—Manchuria, Abyssinia, the destruction of 
the republican government of Spain, the destruction of the 
democratic republic of Czechoslovakia, the invasion and 
partition of Poland—thus we have reached the second great 
wart. These facts can only be stated and interpreted in terms 
of power, force, and violence. They are the negation of 
another series of terms which had previously seemed to have 
some meaning to human beings: peace, law, order, common 
interests, compromise, liberty and democracy. Human 
beings are never content just to accept the facts, their miseries, 
savagery, and stupidities. They have an itch to explain and 
interpret them, to find some fig leaf of a theory or philosophy 
to cover the nakedness of their own folly or cruelty. 
Politicians and professors of politics and history are always 
ready to supply fig leaves, theories, and philosophies, to 
comfort the dead, the dying, the disappointed, and the 
crucified with the assurance that nothing could possibly have 
happened except in the way in which it did happen and is 
happening and that everything is for the best in the worst of 
all possible worlds. 

So today you will find any number of people offering us 
fig leaves to cover fascism, communism, and war, theories 
which prove the inevitable failure of democracy and the 
League of Nations, philosophies which discover the seeds 
of a new world in the most ancient forms of violence and 
slavery. There is a family likeness in all these ex post facto 
consolatory explanations, they rely upon a distinction between 
illusions, shams, or utopias and realities. Democracy was 4 
“sham ” ; dictatorship is a “ reality.” The common interests 
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of nations and peace are an illusion; conflict of national 
interests and war are “real.” The League of Nations was 
“utopian” ; power politics are “ reality.” The validity of 
these theories and of the practical policies, based upon them, 
which we are exhorted to pursue must depend upon what is 
meant by this distinction between political or historical utopia 
and political or historical reality. To understand the 
distinction is, therefore, not an academic, but a highly practical 
question, for it is clearly politically imbecile to ignore realities 
or to pursue policies which are impossible of attainment— 
only we must know what is a reality and what is “ impossible 
of attainment.” 

Our search for enlightenment may well start from a book 
by Professor E. H. Carr which has recently attracted much 
attention. Mr. Carr is Professor of International Politics and 
has an intimate knowledge of his subject. His book on 
Bakunin proved him to be a man of intelligence with an 
unusual capacity for historical impartiality. His new book 
isan attempt to lay the foundations of a science of international 
relations and at the same time to “ analyse the underlying and 
significant, rather than the immediate and personal, causes ” 
in the history of the last twenty years which have brought us 
once more into war. The whole of Professor Cart’s analysis 
is based upon a distinction between utopia and reality, and if 
anyone should be capable of making us understand what it is 
it should be he. There are, as one would expect, very good 
things in the book, acute analysis of particular situations or 
processes, illuminating comments on particular events, and 
trenchant and often salutary criticism of things, theories, and 
persons with whom Professor Carr is out of sympathy or out 
of understanding. And yet the book fails in its purpose. It 
does not give us the beginnings of a science of international 


‘The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.). It should be read 
together with a smaller book which Professor Carr published about the same time : 
The Foreign Policy of Britain from 1918 to Sept. 1939. (Longmans. 6s.). 
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relations, because its method is unscientific. It attempts to 
interpret the events of the last twenty years by means of q 
distinction between what is utopian and what is real in policy, 
But, although the whole of his argument depends upon the 
difference between “ utopia” and “ realism,” he never makes 
clear the distinction between them either to himself or to his 
reader. The reason is that he had not pushed his analysis 
either of terms or of events or of causes—particularly psycho- 
logical causes—far enough. 

Let us begin with terms. The term utopia is commonly 
used in two different ways. We speak of a dream ora policy 
being utopian in the sense that it contains a purpose or is 
based upon a hope or ideal which is incapable of fulfilment, 
and in this sense we oppose it to “ realism.” But it is also used 
in the sense of “‘ unreal ” as opposed to “ reality.” The two 
senses are not the same, but they are continually confused with 
disastrous results to truth and clear thinking in political 
controversy and in Professor Cart’s book. This can best be 
shown by examples. Professor Cart’s thesis is that the beliefs, 
objectives, and policies of nineteenth century liberal democrats 
and of the supporters of the League of Nations in the inter- 
national field were utopian. He means by that that their 
beliefs were false and that their objectives and policies were 
impossible of attainment—not by any means, it will be 
observed, the same thing. He has a good deal to say about 
the falseness of their beliefs, but he never clearly demonstrates 
to us why their objectives and policies were impossible of 
attainment. He often implies that the failure of the League 
and of the attempt to reconstruct a peaceful Europe was 
“inevitable ” merely because it was a failure. This attitude 
can be seen in the emotional colour of his adjectives in such 
a sentence as “‘ The first and most obvious tragedy of this 
utopia was its ignominious collapse.” Here you have the 
vulgar and false view that failure is “ignominious” and 
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proves somehow or other that the attempt itself was dis- 
creditable and unattainable. These superficial judgments are 
characteristic of contemporaries: in 1790, 1830, 1848, 1900, 
and 1918, if Professor Carr had been a Frenchman, he would 
have talked about the “triumph” of democracy and the 
democratic ideals of the “ Revolution,” but in 1800, 1828, 
1851, and 1939 he would have talked about their “ ignominious 
collapse ” and utopianism. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Carr is himself really well 
aware of all this. Where he approves of a policy which has 
failed, as for instance Mr. Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, 
he sees that the failure does not prove its utopianism or its 
ignominy, and in his other book he writes: “‘ There is a 
common inclination in politics to take the deterministic view 
that any policy which fails was bound to fail and should, 
therefore, never have been tried. The charge that British 
Ministers were the dupes of the Axis Powers should not be 
too lightly made.” If the collapse of the policy of appeasement 
does not prove that it was utopian, the collapse of the League 
does not prove that it was utopian, and if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
failure was not ignominious, why should Professor Carr see 
ignominy in the failure of the League ? 

The answer to this question is that Professor Carr is 
unconsciously infected with the temporary social psychology 
of the time, the acceptance of power and force and conflict 
as the primary (and therefore best) elements in social 
otganization and human relations, and that he feels the 
necessity to provide the fig leaf of a theory to cover the results 
of this psychology. He does this by assuming that policies 
and social objectives inconsistent with existing facts or with 
the psychology of power, violence, and conflict are utopian, 
and his theory or proof is based upon a confusion between 
the two senses of “utopian” and upon the common, but 
completely unscientific, assumption that power, violence, and 
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conflict are more “ real” elements in society than, e.g., beliefs, 
law, and co-operation for a common end or common interests. 

The League was a political and social organization of 
states. It was established in answer to a demand, and in this 
sense it had an objective or ideal—the elimination of war, the 
resolution of international conflict, and the promotion of the 
common interests of states or nations. The ideal or objective 
was not in the League, but in the heads of those who 
established it or caused it to be established. The League is 
utopian only if those ideals or objectives are impossible of 
attainment. The policy of the League, which aimed at 
organizing the relations of states upon the basis of their 
common rather than their conflicting interests, is not utopian 
merely because it aimed at an unattained ideal or objective, as 
Professor Carr and many other people frequently assume. All 
policies, even of the most realist statesmen, aim at unattained 
ideals or objectives. The policy of Hitler aims at the as yet 
unattained ideal or objective of organizing the relations of 
states in Europe on the basis of force and conflicting interest, 
with Germany having an overwhelming superiority of power 
and therefore able to promote her interests at the expense of 
other states. In Professor Carr’s sense his policy is “ realist ” ; 
in fact, it is highly probable that his objective will not be 
attained and is unattainable, and is therefore really utopian. 
Again, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy had as its ideal or objective 
peace with Hitler by abandoning any common resistance to 
aggression, any obligation to aid victims of aggression, and 
by placating Hitler and yielding to his demands. The 
objective was certainly not attained and was probably unattain- 
able, and the policy was abandoned for its exact opposite. If 
the criterion of utopianism is attainability, the policies of 
Hitler and Mr. Chamberlain are no less utopian than the 
League policy. 

Professor Cart’s dealing with utopianism and reality in 
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connection with policy is unsatisfactory because he does not 
catty his analysis of the psychology of political objective or 
ideal far enough. But it also breaks down in another important 
way: it accepts the vulgar delusion about the “ reality ” of 
some political concepts and the “unreality ” of others, and 
then illicitly argues that a policy concerned with the former is 
“utopian ” and a policy concerned with the latter “ realist.” 
For instance, Professor Carr maintains that the international 
policy of nineteenth-century liberalism and of the League both 
broke down because they were based on the promotion of the 
common interests of states and not on the conflict of state 
interests. They ignored the problem of power, which is the 
instrument of conflicting interests. Conflicting interests and 
power are “real”; harmony of interests is unreal or non- 
existent and political instruments of co-operation in common 
international interests are therefore also “unreal.” Hence 
power politics are real and the League and the liberal policy 
of free trade and international co-operation “ utopian.” 

This kind of attitude towards “ interests ” and “ power ” 
is very common at the present moment, but it is rooted in 
muddled thinking. The idea that there 1s some “reality” in a 
conflicting interest which does not exist in a common interest 
is an illusion. It springs from the obvious fact that most 
people are more conscious of their own immediate interests than 
of common interests and that the pursuit of common interests 
almost always entails the abandonment of some immediate 
individual interests. But the political reality of interests does 
not depend upon people’s consciousness of them, but on the 
telative effects of different actions and different forms of social 
organization. In private life and national politics we have 
learnt this by bitter experience, and no one believes that the 
interest of men with knives to commit murder and robbery 
is more “ real ” than the interest of men with knives to refrain 
and be restrained from committing murder and robbery. 
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International psychology is still, however, so crude that even 
a man like Professor Carr can believe that the interest of 
Germany in cutting the throat of Czechoslovakia is more teal 
than the interest of both Germany and Czechoslovakia ip 
living peacefully together and composing conflicting interests 
by compromise, merely because Herr Hitler has a very large 
army, a very large air force, and a very loud and rasping voice, 

The question what interests are real, or to put it in another 
way what is really the interest of an individual, a group, a 
class, or a nation, cannot be settled in this cavalier way. A 
study of the history of human society and of international 
relations, not to speak of one’s own life, will make one very 
careful not to dogmatize about real or unreal interests in any 
particular case. But it also teaches this lesson: that generally 
and in the long run common interests are more real than con- 
flicting interests politically. Nearly every one would agree 
that this is true with regard to the internal organization of the 
national state; in the long run and generally every one gains 
by the pursuit of a common interest even at the expense of 
individual interests ; even the potential murderer is better of 
in the end if he refrains or is restrained from cutting the rich 
man’s throat; a class which ruthlessly pursues what it 
considers its own interest at the expense of other classes nine 
times out of ten digs its own economic grave. But there is 
reason for thinking that what is true of national is also true of 
international society. For many centuries now the relations 
of states have been determined by acceptance of the hypothesis 
that their conflicting interests are so exclusively real that they 
must form the basis of national policy. I cannot believe thut, 
if Professor Carr and others who agree with him examine 
impartially the results, they can maintain that they are 
encouraging. It would be interesting to learn which of the 
““ Great Powers ” had really gained by their ruthless pursuit 
of conflicting interests in the years 1790, 1815, 1870, 1914, and 
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1939, and which had lost by pursuing utopian common 
interests. And realpolitik ? If reality is to be judged by success, 
what is the judgment of history upon the work of such 
realists as Napoleon I, Napoleon III, Bismarck, Wilhelm II, 
the Russian Tsars, not to speak of British imperialists ? The 
fact is that nothing is more “ utopian ” than the idea that you 
can create a stable and permanent society by power and the 
pursuit of conflicting interests; the ideal is unattainable 
because it involves an attempt to use two of the most unstable 
and disintegrating of all social forces, violence in the service 
of cupidity, as the primary ingredients in that cement which 
is to hold society together. 

The question whether co-operation of states in common 
interests is possible, whether the power of individual states 
can be controlled internationally as the power of individuals, 
groups, and classes have been controlled nationally, and 
whether these objectives and the preservation of peace can 
be attained through some such international organization as 
the League is at the same time much simpler and more com- 
plicated than it appears in the books of those who see some 
peculiar reality in power and conflict and are therefore 
continually reading the burial service over democracy, the 
nineteenth century, and internationalism. It has little or 
nothing to do with “ morality,” “ reality,” “liberalism,” or 
“reason.” Whether the policy of organizing European states 
pacifically and of eliminating the probability of war is or is not 
utopian depends solely upon whether that objective is or is 
not attainable. It has nothing whatsoever to do with some 
imaginary quality of “ reality ” attaching to power or violence 
and to “conflicting interests,” but not attaching to law, 
co-operation, and common interests. The attainability of a 
political objective almost always depends mainly upon three 
elements: facts, psychology, and the creation of social 
machinery or organization appropriate to the object or 
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purpose of the policy and to the psychology. For instance, 
the attainability of the purpose of Zionists depends first upon 
such facts as the size of Palestine and the climate of its several 
districts. It would be utopian to ignore these facts and to put 
into Palestine more Jews than could exist there or to put a 
million Jews suddenly into a district of Palestine which is a 
waterless desert. Another element which has to be considered 
is the power of the Arabs to shoot Jewish immigrants, and yet 
another is the conflicting and the common interests of Jews 
and Arabs. Here it is partly a question of fact and partly of 
psychology ; there is no question of some mystic element of 
reality attaching to some of the facts and not to others. It 
is a fact that the Arab has or may have the power to shoot 
the Jew ; it is also a fact that he has or may have the power 
to co-operate with the Jew. It may be his immediate interest, 
i.e., he may gain at the moment, by shooting the Jew, but on 
the other hand it may be his “ real” interest, i.e., he might 
gain more, by refraining from shooting and by co-operating 
with the Jew. The power to shoot is no more and no less 
“real” than the power to co-operate, and the conflicting 
interest which is served by shooting is no more and no less 
“real” than the common interest which is served by 
co-operation. Here the most important element is really 
psychological. The attainability of the Zionist policy will 
depend upon whether Arabs and Jews pursue their separate 
interests by conflict or whether they pursue their common 
interests by co-operation. Lastly, provided that facts and 
psychology did not make the purpose of Zionism impossible, 
it would still be necessary to create a form of government 
appropriate to the peculiar purpose, the peculiar facts, and the 
peculiar psychology. 

This analysis applies no less to the problem of war and 
peace and international relations than to that of Zionism. 


Five hundred years of European history have proved that the | 
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“sealist ” system of power politics, war, and the conflict of 
interests is grotesquely utopian. Its purpose is to ensure 
stability of national power, glory, prosperity, and peace ; its 
result has been a kaleidoscope of loud voiced jingoism and 
national glory alternating with war, defeat, misery, and 
impoverishment. The reason why power policy and the 
attempt to establish a stable European society upon it always 
fails and always must fail is that it ignores both the reality of 
facts and the reality of psychology. That of course does not 
mean that the opposite policy, which was embodied in the 
League idea, is attainable. Whether a pacific international 
system, based upon co-operation in common interests, is 
possible in Europe will depend primarily upon facts and upon 
psychology. But I am inclined to think that the main difficulty, 
the real cause of the League’s failure, is not to be looked for 
in facts and in “ reality,” but in psychology. 

The international relations of France and Britain between 
1895 and 1939 throw light upon the general problem of 
international relations and upon the effect of psychology. In 
1895 France and Britain had a large number of conflicting 
and a large number of common interests. In the autumn of 
1903 when Lansdowne and Delcassé sat down to discuss 
Anglo-French relations, nothing had happened to alter the 
objective reality of those interests. The conflict of some and 
the community of other interests still persisted ; both series 
were “ real.” This fact blows up the whole of Professor Carr’s 
argument about utopianism and reality in international 
relations. For in 1903 a revolution in Anglo-French policy 
and relations took place and it was determined mainly by 
psychology, not by power, realism, or utopianism. Before 
1903 the governments of the two countries co.ducted their 
foreign policy on the basis and hypothesis that the most 


| important, the “ real,” interests of France and Britain were in 


conflict, and that their common interests were illusory, the 
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utopian hallucinations of little Englanders and pacifists. What 
benefited France harmed Britain, and vice versa twice over. 
The basis of their international relations was therefore assumed 
to be conflict of interests, and the main instrument of policy 
was power. Co-operation, compromise, political machinery 
for composing differences or pursuing common interests were 
ruled out ; on both sides of the channel statesmen thought of 
the use (or threat of using) power, economic or military, to 
promote the interests of their own country at the expense of 
the other as the proper and inevitable instrument of policy. 
In 1903 the relations between the two countries were 
completely and permanently changed, not owing to any 
change in their existing interests or in their relative power, 
but by a decision of their governments, and this decision was 
caused by a psychological change. Lansdowne and Delcassé 
did not suddenly see that the conflicting interests had suddenly 
become “ unreal” and the common interests “ real”; they 
came to the conclusion that in general and in the long run the 
two countries would gain more by pursuing common interests 
and attempting to compose conflicting interests by 
compromise than by continuing the pursuit by each of its own 
interests at the expense of the other. As soon as this psycho- 
logical change took place, it had a devastating effect upon the 
importance of power as an element in the relations between 
the two states. In 1895 the relative power of the two countries 
had been an element of primary importance in their 
relations and policy ; after 1904 it became negligible. The 
reason was that once the objective of policy had been changed 
by the Entente, power became a negligible and inappropriate 
instrument of that policy. This shows the absurdity of 
ascribing some peculiar quality of reality to power in inter- 
national relations. Power is a very real element in human 
society, just as are law, co-operation, ideas, beliefs, and ideals ; 
its importance at any particular moment depends to a large 
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extent upon the social or political objective which at that 
moment individuals are pursuing. 

There is absolutely no reason to believe that the change 
which took place in 1904 in the national policies and inter- 
national relations of France and Britain could not also take 
place in the policies and international relations of all the 
Great Powers, or all the states, of Europe. It is no answer to 
say that it was only fear of Germany which made France and 
Britain co-operate instead of fighting one another and that 
their co-operation was directed against another Power. To 
say that is to admit that psychology and not reality, power, or 
utopianism is the primary determinant in the international 
situation. If fear of Germany was sufficient to turn France 
and Britain away from the pursuit of their “ real ” conflicting 
interests into the pursuit of their “utopian” harmony of 
interests and to eliminate the probability—one might almost 
say possibility—of war between them for half a century there 
is no reason, except psychological, why fear of mutual 
destruction should not effect a similar change in the policies 
of all European states. 

That is the real international problem which confronts 
Europe and civilization today. It is not a choice between 
utopia and reality, but between the psychology of conflicting 
interests and the organization of power politics on the one 
hand and the psychology of common interests and the 
organization of international co-operation on the other. The 
psychology of common interests and of co-operation and 
peace are there; it is, no doubt, weak, particularly among 
statesmen, generals, and perhaps professors, but it is there, 
and has widened and deepened in the last century. Its 
weakness is largely due to two causes. The first is the 
universal obstacle to civilization in all spheres of human 
society, the fact that pursuit of common interests almost 
always means the abandonment of some conflicting, individual, 
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immediate interests. The immediate appeal of the individual, 
conflicting interest is immensely strong, and it requires 
intelligence and restraint to see or learn that in the long run 
the individual may gain by abandoning it in the pursuit of 
common interests. Secondly, the international organization 
of power is itself a tremendous obstacle in the growth and 
influence of the psychology of co-operation. It breeds fear, 
and fear is the greatest fomenter of conflict among human 
beings and the most potent destroyer of co-operation. 

No sensible man will pretend that establishment of 
international peace is an easy thing. Whether it is possible 
depends upon whether the international organization of power, 
as it exists today, can be altered and whether the psychology 
of common interests and co-operation can be made an active 
determinant of national policies. These things may not prove 
possible, but they are not impossible because conflict and 
conflicting interests are real, and co-operation and common 
interests are utopian. To believe that is merely to try to 
rationalize one’s own and other people’s primitive psychology. 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME. I 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


[This is the first of a series of commentaries on Parliament which 
Dr. Jennings will contribute to THe PoLiTICAL QuARTERLY.—EDS.] 


I 

EMBERS of Parliament set out upon their 

wartime career with much the same idea as other 

people, that in wartime everything would be 

ifferent. It would be different in Parliament 

because there was no longer real opposition, except in respect 
of personnel, between the Government and the Opposition. 
On the 24th August, a week before the German Army 
invaded Poland, the anti-war party mustered only four 
votes, as well as the two tellers, against the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Bill. On the 2nd September, the day after 
the Germans invaded Poland and the day before Great 
Britain and France declared war, only seven members voted 
against conscription. An electoral truce, whereby the two 
main parties agreed not to put up candidates against each 
other in bye-elections, was made at an eatly stage. The 
divisions in the House of Commons, from August 24th to 
the end of the session in November, were all on comparatively 
minor matters. Nevertheless, the Labour patty refused to 
be represented in the War Cabinet which was set up on the 
outbreak of war, and the Liberal party was not asked, though 
it was offered ministerial office outside the Cabinet. The 
number of National Government ministers were increased, 
and some of these, like Sir John Reith and Sir Andrew 
Duncan, have been brought in from outside. Facing them 
ate the almost untouched ranks of the Labour and Liberal 
patties, giving “discriminating” support. The tendency 
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has naturally been for that support to become more and more 
discriminating. ; 

The agreement between parties rendered easy the passage 
of the considerable number of emergency measures that the 
outbreak of war rendered necessary. The Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, was passed through all its stages 
on the 24th September with only one division—supported 
by 427 members against 4—in the House of Commons. On 
the 1st September, the famous standing orders and the 
practice of the House relating to the imposition of charges 
were suspended, and eighteen Bills were enacted without 
challenge. On the 2nd September the motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill imposing conscription was opposed, but was 
supported on a division by 340 members against 7. On that 
and the following day six Bills were passed, another six on 
the 4th and sth, and seven Bills on the 6th and 7th; in none 
of these cases was there a division. 

Most of the legislation prepared under the auspices of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence having thus been disposed 
of in seven days, the two Houses adjourned for a week. At 
this stage Mr. Chamberlain was giving a weekly review of 
the war on the motion for the adjournment, which enabled 
a debate to take place if it were thought necessary. Other 
ministers, such as the Secretary of State for War, the Minister 
of Supply, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, sometimes 
made similar statements, though relating only to their own 
Departments. It was soon found, however, on the one hand 
that there was not enough happening to provide material 
for a weekly survey, and on the other hand that the House 
of Commons had enough business to occupy three days a 
week. The practice of sitting on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays was adopted from the 26th September onwards, 
and was not altered until the pressure of business necessitated 
the return to the five-day week in February, 1940. 
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The War Budget provided the first test of the new relations 
between Government and Opposition. The Opposition view 
had been stated on the 13th September by Mr. Greenwood, 
the Deputy Leader : 

““T conceive the functions of the House to be twofold, 
first to hear statements by the Prime Minister and the 
Government and, if necessary, to debate them, and by 
that means to keep in touch with the ever changing 
situation, listening with sympathy and with under- 
standing, trying to bring to bear upon the statements, 
the legislation and the proposals made by the Government 
what we honestly conceive to be the views of the British 
public on whom this Parliament depends. Secondly, it 
falls on us who are close to the heart of the people, 
closer than those who are submerged by all the problems 
which are confronting them—I am not saying anything 
derogatory of members of the War Cabinet; I am 
speaking of the nature of the situation—to take the 
initiative, as responsible public representatives, in raising 
discussions, to enlighten the Government, to bring home 
to them the questions that are troubling the minds of 
the people and to do our best to avoid the Government 
falling into difficulties.”? 

What emerged from this turgid explanation was that on 
the one hand the Opposition proposed to act as candid friend 
in criticising Government proposals, and on the other hand 
it proposed to raise questions itself, especially about matters 
which seemed to bear hardly on ordinary people. The War 
Budget was passed without substantial criticism of its main 
proposals, but there was criticism of details, carried even to 
the division lobby. The first division challenged by the 
Opposition since the outbreak of war was in fact on the 
resolution for the increase in the sugar duty, a resolution 


*351 H.C. Deb., 5s., 670. 
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carried by 113 votes to 79, on the 29th September. The 
number voting may appear very small, but it must be 
remembered that this was a Friday sitting. In Committee 
on the Finance Bill the clause containing the new sugar duty 
was catried by 201 votes to 137, figures much more repre- 
sentative of the average attendance in the House since the 
outbreak of war. There were two other divisions on the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill. 

The second function of the House was at this stage 
normally exercised by raising questions on the Adjournment 
Motion. For instance, there was a debate on the Ministry 
of Information on the 11th October, on war aims on the 
12th October, and on war pensions on the 17th October. 
It was evidently felt, however, that a debate on the adjourn- 
ment, which did not end in a division, was a very inadequate 
method of bringing home to the Government the views of 
those represented by the Opposition parties. It is of course 
obvious that the Government would not be defeated; but 
if a debate ends in a division it is necessary for Government 
supporters to be present in large enough numbers to defeat 
the Opposition; and this also means that many ministers 
must be either in or about the House. On the 31st October, 
Mr. Dingle Foot moved an address for the annulment of 
certain orders under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. 
The motion was eventually withdrawn, but only after the 
Government had agreed to reconsider some of the most 
dangerous of the Defence Regulations. 

On the following day, Mr. Attlee moved a motion 
demanding increased old age pensions. The time-honoured 
device of a whitewashing amendment put up by a “ dummy” 
member was adopted, and the amendment was carried by 
264 votes to 144. On the 8th November there was another 
debate, on a motion moved by Mr. A. V. Alexander demanding 
immediate application of a rationing scheme. The same 
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procedure was followed, and the whitewashing amendment 
was carried by 187 votes to 104. There were other valuable 
debates during the remainder of the session, but they all took 
place on the adjournment motion. In the main, therefore, 
the House had completely changed its tactics. In normal 
times the ‘‘ Orders of the Day ” provide the essential material 
for debate. Jn the early months of the war, though there 
was plenty of legislation, it was not of a controversial 
character. Frequently, therefore, the main discussion was 
held on the motion to adjourn, which ceased to be a mere 
half-an-hour during which private members raised minor 
grievances, and became in fact discussions on matters of 
public importance arranged between the whips. 


II 

The new session opened on the 28th November. The 
Government’s first step was to take all the time of the House 
so as to relieve Government draftsmen from the necessity of 
looking through private members’ Bills and Motions. The 
Opposition opposed the resolution, but it was carried by 
213 votes to 115. In the debate on-the address, the normal 
procedure was followed, even to the extent of having official 
Opposition amendments. That of the Labour party regretted 
“the absence of any proposals for organising to the full our 
human and material resources in the national interest for 
the effective prosecution of the war, for the provision and 
maintenance of an adequate standard of life for all, and for 
the solution on the basis of social justice of the problems 
which will arise on the return to peace.” It was defeated by 
303 votes to 125. The Liberal amendment regretted the 
absence of “‘ adequate measures to enable the country to add 
to its financial strength by the development of the export 
trade”; and deplored “the many unnecessary and unco- 
ordinated restrictions which are hampering exporters, making 
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it difficult for them to retain their normal trade as well as 
depriving them of the chance to exploit markets hitherto in 
the hands of Germany.” It was rejected by 226 votes to 31, 
several Labour members, including the Leader of the 
Opposition, voting with the Liberal party. 

The House continued to sit on three days a week. This 
involved no reduction in Parliamentary time, except for 
questions. At this period of the year Fridays are normally 
devoted to private members’ Bills and Wednesdays to their 
Motions. The effect of the change was therefore only to 
reduce questions from four hours a week to three hours, 
There was some demand for an increase in the daily hour; 
but there is some reason for suggesting that such an increase 
would increase the number of supplementaries and not the 
number of questions answered. Some rearrangement was 
made in the order of questions, so as to give opportunity for 
questions to those Departments whose questions normally 
have precedence on Mondays. 

After some hesitation on the part of the Government, it 
was agreed that a secret session should be held on the 13th 
December. Mr. Speaker afterwards issued the statement 
that “ The Adjournment of the House was moved by the 
Prime Minister and a Debate took place on the organisation 
of supplies for the prosecution of the war.” The session 
really appears to have been secret and, apart from an account 
in a German newspaper which is said to be pure fiction, there 
has been no suggestion of leakage. Being on the adjournment 
motion, the debate could not have ended in a division and, 
indeed, there appears to have been no very great satisfaction 
with the debate itself. Apart from the greater freedom of 
discussion which flowed from the fact that Dr. Goebbels 
was not listening in, it is probable that it did not differ 
substantially in character from the other debates held on 
adjournment motions. 
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Such debates were less frequent in February than in 
December and January, partly because the Government 
introduced some controversial legislation, partly because 
supplementary estimates and estimates provided more con- 
venient pegs, and partly also because formal Opposition 
motions were sometimes used. The actual progress of the 
wat has been such that little criticism has been addressed to 
the Defence Departments, and for the most part the debates 
have been upon branches of administration represented in the 
Cabinet only by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Food in particular 
have been under fire. The Minister of Economic Warfare 
made an excellent impression in a debate on the 17th January, 
which seems to have left in the minds of members the 
opinion that while the Defence Departments and the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare were doing well, much less could be 
said about the Treasury, the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Ministry of Food and the Board of Trade. The agricultural 
side of the question was raised by the Liberal party on the 
25th January, with special reference to the shortage of 
feeding stuffs. The Minister of Food made a very ineffective 
teply—a reply full of promises which have since not been 
fulfilled—and the House began to wonder whether the 
Minister’s only qualification for this post was not that he 
had failed in every other. Mr. Lloyd George demonstrated 
his eternal youth by making a devastating reply, but Mr. 
Clement Davies also made an extremely good speech. The 
Minister of Agriculture wound up the debate, but without 
much satisfaction to anybody else or, probably, himself. 

Agricultural policy must be considered in close connection 
with general economic policy. It is true that general economic 
policy is represented in the War Cabinet by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and agricultural policy by the Lord Privy 
Seal; but agricultural policy is in large degree a matter of 
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imports (especially of feeding-stuffs), which is essentially 
matter of general economic policy. On the 1st February the 
Labour party moved a motion asking that there should be in 
the War Cabinet a minister specially charged with the planning 
of the national resources. The case made was that whereas 
the Defence Departments were represented by their three 
Ministers, the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, and 
Lord Hankey, the economic Departments were represented 
only by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that the 
“Treasury mind ” even in a head other than that of Sir John 
Simon, was not likely to produce the correct line of approach. 
Other members wanted other things, such as a better 
organisation of exports. The fact that the proponents wanted 
different things was, of course, used by Mr. Chamberlain as 
an excuse for promising nothing. The Prime Minister was, 
in fact, at his most characteristic in this debate. He was 
clearly afraid that someone was trying to take away some of 
his own power, though the ancient tradition that no minister 
wants power prevented him from saying so. With this 
attitude must be associated what was evidently a complete 
misunderstanding. What the critics believed was that under 
the present system there is no minister responsible for the 
initiation of great economic policies. If Lord Stamp wants 
something done, he produces a proposal to the sub-committee 
of heads of departments, who report to the Committee on 
Economic Policy, which asks the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to bring the matter before the War Cabinet. If the Admiralty 
wants something done, it goes straight to the War Cabinet. 
But the Prime Minister apparently had no notion that what 
was wanted was initiative: he thought that what was being 
asked for was an arbitrator. Indeed, it seems quite impossible 
to get members of the National Government to see that 
co-ordination is not just a matter of settling disputes. Lord 
Baldwin used exactly the same tactics when the proposal for 
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a Ministry of Defence was put forward. He, too, thought in 
terms of arbitration, and the Prime Minister is the prime 
arbitrator: if anybody suggests co-ordination he necessarily 
suggests, therefore, that the Prime Minister is not doing his 
job. Accordingly, when at last the pressure became too 
great to be resisted, Lord Baldwin appointed a lawyer to act 
as Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence under the 
Prime Minister’s immediate control. So in this debate, 
Mr. Chamberlain simply denied that there was any need for 
a minister, raised little difficulties as to who would answer 
in the House, and finally gave his real reason, that the minister 
“would challenge the position of the Prime Minister.” 

These closely related problems again came under discussion 
through the debates on the Agriculture (Miscellaneous War 
Provisions) Bill. Why this Bill was introduced has not been 
made clear, since most of it could have been enacted under 
emergency powers. The explanation probably is that the 
Government wanted to show that it was doing something 
about agriculture. If so, the intention failed. The Bill was 
not received with enthusiasm in any section of the House. 
There was gentle derision from the Labour benches and a 
broadside attack from Mr. Lloyd George, which could not 
be met by Sir Samuel Hoare’s use of the old gag about the 
Corn Production Act. There was further criticism in, 
Committee, and on the main amendment, moved by a 
Conservative, the Government’s majority fell to 33—182 
votes to 149. Nine divisions were challenged during the 
Committee stage of that Bill. 

In the meantime, there had been a debate on the Govern- 
ment control of food prices. Doubts were expressed about 
the policy, but on the whole the Government came out of 
the debate reasonably well. It also came well out of the 
debate on the terms granted to the railway companies for 
the sequestration of the railways. Here there was a strong 
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case against the Government, as journals like The Economist 
pointed out. The Labour Opposition could not, however, 
resist the opportunity to play politics. It is, of course, an 
essential part of Labour policy that there should be a “ per. 
manent national body” for the control of all forms of 
transport; but the real question for the House to decide 
was whether the subsidy to railway shareholders was desirable 
or not. By raising the wider issue, the Labour leaders enabled 
the Government to get away with a good solid pre-war 
nationalisation debate, with a good solid Conservative 
majority at the end of it. There were criticisms of the terms 
arranged, but the narrower the front of the attack, the more 
effective it is likely to be. 

Good old hit-and-miss pre-war party politics were, how- 
ever, restored fully when the Government introduced the Old 
Ageand Widows’ Pensions Bill. The Opposition did not oppose 
the Bill as a whole. They accepted Part I, which proposed to 
reduce the contributory pension age for women from 65 to 
60, but their reasoned amendment on second reading was in 
substance a motion for the rejection of the Bill, and was so 
held by the Speaker (in fact, it would have been out of order 
otherwise). The part to which the Labour party objected 
was that which proposed to abolish outdoor relief to pensioners 
and to replace it by supplementary pensions granted by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, renamed the Assistance 
Board, after a means test. The debate on the second reading, 
which required two days, was reminiscent of Parliament at 
its worst. All the old bogeys and all the false analogies were 
produced. Labour members asked why there were not 
means tests for this or that if there was to be a means test for 
supplementary pensions ; Conservatives asked why Labour 
members assented to a means test for members of Parliament ; 
and one Conservative member produced the old story that 
the Labour party had initiated the means test in 1930. The 
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debate was a poor one, but ended in the usual result, a victory 
for the Government by 249 votes to 134. It may be noted 
that on the second day of the debate, the 21st February, the 
Government moved to suspend the eleven o’clock rule so 
as to get the Money Resolution through. The Opposition 
divided on the motion, though the Money Resolution was 
not in fact taken. Nothing illustrates more clearly the 
return to normal parliamentary procedure. Moreover, the 
Money Resolution itself was debated, contrary to the usual 
practice in wartime ; and at the end of two days in Committee 
only eight clauses had been disposed of. 


Ill 

There is no doubt that, during the first six months of war, 
Parliament has performed its critical function extremely well. 
There has been no suppression of opinion; indeed, when 
questions of war policy and war aims were under discussion 
the solitary Communist member was given more opportunity 
than anyone to put his point of view. If he did not succeed 
in making himself clear, the explanation probably is that he 
is not clear to himself ; for he was given ample opportunity. 
There have, however, been no great debates because there is 
fundamental agreement on war policy. Disagreement arises 
over minor aspects of policy, such as rationing, agricultural 
production and economic organisation. The great gladia- 
torial conquests are no longer possible. Though there is 
evidently a great and growing perturbation over the inefh- 
ciency of the Government, it has hardly appeared in public ; 
and, indeed, if a Whitehall intrigue turned out Mr. Chamber- 
lain as quietly as Mr. Chamberlain turned out Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, the astonishment in the country would be almost 
equally as great. The fact that during recent months most 
speeches in the House of Commons have been against 
the Government has not percolated into the national 
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consciousness, partly because the Government’s steady 
majority could be obtained, and partly because of the 
paucity of parliamentary reporting. 

The general support which the Opposition has given the 
Government has in fact released Government supporters 
from their obligation to support. There is now as much 
criticism from the Government benches as from the Opposition 
side. It rarely shows itself in votes, but it does show itself 
in speeches. Ministers, too, seem to be paying much mote 
attention to criticism. There is, one would suspect, a general 
feeling of malaise. Fewer ministers are in touch with the 
Prime Minister because he is necessarily concerned with the 
exotic ministers of the War Cabinet, and none of these, 
except Sir John Simon and, less frequently, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
are much concerned with what goes on in the House. The 
Prime Minister’s own future must be obscure to everybody 
except himself, but nobody knows who his successor is 
likely to be. Hence the unusual compliment being paid to 
the House of Commons of close attention to its proceedings. 
Perhaps, after all, the House will decide. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Opposition is in any 
happier mood. The task of the candid friend is not easy to 
carry out. The Labour party says in the constituencies that 
it distrusts the Government. On the other hand, it agrees 
with the major principles of policy. How is it possible to 
defend the policy and attack those who adopt it ? How is it 
possible, too, to draw the line between opposition for the 
sake of opposition (which is permissible and even laudable 
in peacetime) and opposition for the sake of improvement? 
Where, for instance, should the line be drawn in the Old 
Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill? The fact is that the 
position of candid friend is not one which can be held for 
long. Either one becomes friend and collaborator, or one 
becomes really candid and an opponent. The Labour party 
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must make up its mind whether it is going into Opposition— 
in which case it will obstruct the efficient prosecution of the 
wat—ort whether it is going to support the Government. 
If it does the latter, then it must take the responsibility for 
government as well. The country does not dislike coalitions 
in wartime ; but it dislikes at all times people who will not 
take the responsibility for their opinions. 


APPENDIX 
SESSION 1939-40 
(TO 29TH FEBRUARY) 


Address in reply to the King’s anrengh ~~ os Cae 

Government Legislation .. .. .. .. «+ «.- 12 days 
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DIVISIONS 


No. of Divisions : 34. 

Highest Government Vote: 303 (Labour Amendment to 
Address). 

Lowest Government Vote: 113 (Industrial Assurance Bill, 
Committee). 

Lowest Government Majority: 33 (Agriculture Bill, 
Committee). 

Highest Opposition Vote : 149 (Agriculture Bill, Committee). 

Average Vote: Government, 182 ; Opposition, 110. 











FALANGIST SPAIN 


By BarBara WARD 


NE of the incidental tragedies of the Spanish Civil 

War was the extent to which the real nature of 

the conflict came to be obscured by its absorption 

into the larger struggle between the European 
Great Powers. In the last hundred years Spain has had 
twenty-two pronunciamientos, three long and bloody civil wars 
and seven changes of régime. It follows that her problem 
is not of to-day or yesterday and that in essence it has little 
to do with the Fascist-Communist split which grew up in 
post-war Europe. Spain’s problem is the secular problem of 
adapting her traditional, anti-European, proudly and intran- 
sigently anachronistic temper to the exigencies of modem 
Western civilization which, although she has held it at bay 
along the Pyrénées since its origins in Post-Reformation 
Europe, she is no longer able to resist in the overwhelming 
material strength and driving power of its latter-day industrial 
development. 

The fundamental split in Spain is not between Right and 
Left in the ordinary sense, but between those who accept 
modern civilization and those who reject it in favour of 
something more authentically Spanish. Extremism on the 
Right represented by Carlist Traditionalism, and on the Left 
in the shape of the Anarchist movement, upholds Spain, 
while the Centre parties, Liberal Conservatives or Republican 
Socialists, support the idea of “letting in the West.” It is 
from the extremists that revolt has always come and it has 
always been a revolt against ““ Europeanization.” Extremism 
on European lines, Communism or Fascism, was virtually 
non-existent until the Civil War. At the 1936 elections the 
Communist Party only polled a bare 500,000 votes. The 
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Falangists did not number more than 100,000. Their 
insignificance was largely due to their extra-Spanish ideologies 
and connexions and they were rejected by genuinely Spanish 
extremism, the Communists by the Anarchists, the Falangists 
by the Traditionalist Requetes. 

The Civil War, however, gave the alien ideologies their 
opportunity. The drawing of the Spanish conflict into the 
larger struggle between the Axis and the Western Democracies 
with their temporary ally, Russia, led to a war on a far 
greater scale than the Spanish Generals, planning for yet 
another pronunciamiento, had anticipated. The Falange, with 
its Fascist programme, was their link with Germany and 
Italy and the greater the extent of Axis intervention, the 
greater became the influence of the Falange. By 1937 its 
programme was accepted and the Traditionalists were forced 
with ill grace to accept amalgamation. A similar process 
was observable on the Left, where the Communists’ inter- 
national affiliations and the outside help they secured enabled 
them to oust the Anarchists and to absorb the authority of 
the government into their own hands, a state of affairs which 
led to bitter fighting between the Anarchists and their 
supplanters. The result of the Civil War was thus to put 
into the saddle extremist parties whose extremism was not 
authentically Spanish, and with Franco’s victory a revolution- 
ary movement came to power with the avowed intention or 
modernising Spain and linking it with the revolutions in 
Italy and Germany. Spain’s isolationism, still represented by 
the resentful Traditionalists, seemed likely to melt away 
before the reforming energy of the boisterous Falange. 

The Falange, by virtue of the 1937 statute, now became 
the basis of the new state. On it therefore fell the terrific 
responsibility of restoring some sort of political, social and 
economic order to a country in the last stages of material 
and spiritual ruin. No survey exists of the extent of the 
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material damage but the daily press, reports from foreign 
correspondents and occasionally a revealing broadcast (such 
as, for example, a peculiarly frank speech given by Sefior 
Sufier, the Falangist leader, on October 31st) offer a fairly 
convincing picture of the country’s straits. In spite of a 
rigid rationing of all the main foodstuffs, there is a vety 
serious shortage. To give one or two examples: on the 
annual consumption of rice and vegetables, supplies are short 
by 300,000 tons; the average consumption of wheat js 
180 kilograms per head, but only 100 kilos are available this 
year; and shortage and rationing bring with them the evil 
by-products of food hoarding and profiteering in spite of the 
imposition of ruthless penalties. It is estimated that only a 
quarter of the milk demand can be covered, as for instance 
in Madrid where the slaughter of cows during the siege has 
reduced the normal herd of 17,000 to 5,000 head of cattle. 

Devastation is universal. There is hardly a municipality 
of any size in the former battle zones that has not already 
embarked on costly reconstruction schemes. Madrid alone 
has advanced ten million pesetas for immediate use (indeed 
the problem in Madrid, with 6,000 families homeless, is more 
acute than anywhere else). Buildings have, however, suffered 
less severely than the means of transport. Of the 1936 figure 
of 3,000 locomotives it is estimated that only 1,700 are left, 
of which perhaps 1,000 cannot be used. Yet Sefior Sufier 
announced that the shortage of road transport was even 
more severe. The point is of crucial importance, for without 
a transport system no amount of increased productivity can 
have an immediately beneficial effect. If the output of farm 
and mine is to silt up at the end of non-existent roads or 
devastated railways, neither the internal nor the external 
markets of Spain will reap any benefit. 

Industry in a sense has suffered less than agriculture, for 
the war-time industrial effort has even increased the potential 
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of certain industries. For example the output of the Basque 
mines was increased (with German help) from 240,000 tons 
of pig iron in 1935 to 304,000 tons in 1938. Increased 
output in certain branches, however, hardly compensates 
either for the vast reorganization necessary to restore Spanish 
industry to the ways of peace or for the many undertakings 
which have virtually to build up their lost position from the 
beginning. When the Sagunto blast-furnaces were reopened 
on November 18th it was considered something of a triumph 
that just over a thousand men were employed ; yet in 1935 
the labour force was seven times as great. Food shortage, 
industrial disorganization and transport difficulties all react 
unfavourably on Spain’s final problem—that of restoring her 
foreign trade. In 1935 two-thirds of her exports were food- 
stuffs (a third, fruit) ; to-day foodstuffs are desperately short 
and Spain is ‘mporting wheat and rice and vegetables. Oranges, 
olives and her luxury trade of early vegetables were con- 
centrated on the east coast, and as the pressure of war 
increased the Republicans abandoned export crops for staples 
such as beans and potatoes. It will be years before the old 
level of production is restored. Finally, apart from war 
devastation, the year’s harvests have been singularly sparse, 
and in the autumn a fly disease threatened the whole of the 
olive crop in Estremadura at an estimated loss of over 
17 million pesetas. 

Examples could be multiplied of the extent of devastation ; 
to-day, a year after victory, the cry of the government is 
“Give us time,” and official communiqués and broadcasts 
drum home the theme “ reconstruction is not the work of a 
day, a month or a year.” It would, however, be unjust to 
the Falange to suggest that they have not flung themselves 
into the task with “ fascist energy.” It must be remembered 
that the final form of the State—both political and economic— 
has yet to be determined. The first National Council of the 
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peace met at Burgos on September 26th with the specific 
task of providing the new Spain with its constitution and of 
establishing the main lines of economic reconstruction, 
Nevertheless, the Falangist programme was in existence in 
1934 and has been officially accepted since 1937. Many of 
its principles, even before victory, were already in practice 
in the South and West. 

There is no doubt as to the type of economy the Falange 
will establish—if it can. The principles are those of Italy, 
that of a nationalist autarkic economy where State control is 
rigidly enforced and the public responsibility of employers 
and workers alike expressed through syndical and corporative 
institutions. Certain of such institutions exist already, for 
example an embryonic National Delegation of Syndicates 
whose final form reached law early in February, a National 
Council for Agricultural Settlement, the National Wheat 
Service (which controls the sale and distribution of all 
agricultural produce). On the nationalist front, there is the 
‘“‘Law for the Regulation and Defence of Industry” of 
December 15th by virtue of which 75 per cent of the capital 
and all the directors in any new industry must be Spanish. 
For autarky, there is the Spanish Institute of Foreign Exchange 
depending directly on the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
which exercises complete control over all foreign exchange 
transactions. Through these new institutions is to be 
transmitted the modernising energy of the Falange. The 
Caudillo’s New Year broadcast stressed for the thousandth 
time the right and duty of every Spaniard #o work, the necessity 
of raising productivity, of sharing wealth more evenly, of 
doing away with “agricultural slums ” and shameful urban 
conditions. As a corollary of the speech a ten-year plan was 
announced on January 11th under which {105 million are 
to be spent on land reclamation, irrigation, industrial 
development, the restoration of the transport system, the 
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building of a vast mercantile marine. Here is activity, 
modernism, efficiency, technocracy, the West in fact, breaking 
in a torrent over the tottering remnants of old Spain. 

Or so it seems. Even on the economic front the position 
isambiguous. Beneath the surface of legislative activity and 
grandiose planning, reconstruction is extraordinarily localized 
and haphazard. Schemes are being worked out province by 
ptovince, irrigation in Andalusia, savings banks and a peasant 
credit system in the Basque country, loans to small farmers 
in Murcia. Of a sense of the economic interdependence of 
the whole community there seems to be little trace. Over 
and over again, a problem courageously faced has been 
dropped again without explanation, for instance, the Syndical 
laws which were shelved from June, 1939, until February, 
1940, or the land reform based on expropriation and settlement 
advocated by Fernandez Cuerta which disappeared abruptly 
from the political horizon when Cuerta was—tactfully— 
appointed to the Embassy in Brazil. (Since that time only 
land purchase schemes have received any serious discussion.) 
There is also evidence of a curious undercurrent of unrest 
and friction in the constant denunciations of “‘ saboteurs and 
reactionaries” which appear in the Falangist press; the 
Conservatives are criticized for opposing reform and the 
Falangist courts take a vindictive pleasure in imposing heavy 
sentences on business men found infringing state regulations. 
All is not well and the general uneasiness is giving an 
uncertainty of touch to the handling of economic problems. 
The roots of this uneasiness, however, do not lie in 
economics. The problem facing the Falange is political. 

The moral reconstruction of the country goes forward 
far more slowly and uncertainly than the economic. The 
devastation of souls has been greater even than the devastation 
of equipment, and it is inevitable that within a year of a 
bitter war, there should be, between victors and vanquished, 
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few signs of returning social cohesion. Furthest removed 
from the possibility of re-integration are the armies of tragic 
exiles, the bulk of them in France, but influential groups 
scattered through the two hemispheres. The problem of 
their repatriation appears insoluble. France, it is true, has 
brought some pressure to bear, and in October certain camps 
in the Basses-Pyrénées were evacuated, but the fact that no 
amnesty has been promised to returning Spaniards limits the 
extent of pressure which France can, in all humanity, apply, 
A recent appeal made by General Franco did in fact promise 
fair treatment to any returning refugee, but reports from 
Spain on the state of prisons and concentration camps dis- 
courage any real confidence in the Caudillo’s offer. 

The Republicans inside Spain have joined the world’s 
growing army of forgotten men. All that is certain is the 
extent and ferocity of the process of “liquidation.” The 
categories of guilt established in the Law of Political 
Responsibilities of February 13th, 1939, are so elastic and so 
subjectively determined that under them literally any suspect 
can be brought to trial. There is no way of telling the 
extent of executions and imprisonments and in any case the 
figure is not static. Such outbreaks as the revolt in the 
Asturias in July only lead to fresh reprisals and in a vicious 
spiral of revolt and retribution, camps and prisons remain 
filled beyond capacity. The scheme of “ regeneration through 
work,” whereby each day worked remits two day’s imprison- 
ment, together with a recent amnesty covering certain 
sentences of twelve years and under, should wipe out a 
majority of the shorter sentences fairly rapidly, but there is 
no way of estimating the proportion of sentences which 
exceed twelve years. It is said to be very high. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of a certain effort of 
reabsorption. Socialists and Communists tend to be 
reintegrated by way of the Falange. Bitter complaints have 
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appeared in the Traditionalist press over the presence of 
“ Marxists ” in the Falangist bureaucracy while ex-combatants 
and Requetes (they are practically synonymous) go without 
employment. In all probability the ex-“ Marxists” feel at 
home under the rigidly centralized discipline and reforming 
energy of the Falange. It is significant that here again a 
division is apparent, not on lines of Left and Right, but of 
opposition to and acceptance of the modern European 
outlook. 

Victory has done nothing to heal the breach between the 
Traditionalist and Falangist wings of the official party. The 
Falangists came into their own when the fighting ceased and 
the task of organising victory began. They had the 
programme, they had whatever there was of a bureaucratic 
organization ; above all, they had the backing of the foreign 
“technicians.” The influence of Germany had increased 
enormously in the last year of the war and the Falange was 
deeply impregnated with National Socialist ideals. German 
engineers were busy in many of the reconstruction schemes ; 
the percentage of Spain’s exports groups to Germany rose 
steadily ; “‘ Winterhelp ” experts assisted in the organization 
of the Auxilio Social ; the Cultural Agreement of January 24th, 
1939, brought a flood of lecturers, journalists and propagandists 
into the country. On April 8th, Spain adhered to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, thus making it appear that her foreign 
policy would fall into line with the logic of intervention and 
that Germany had gained what was virtually a dependency 
at the mouth of the Mediterranean athwart the main lines of 
communication of the Western Democracies. 

The position was viewed with anxiety outside Spain and 
with equal anxiety but far fiercer resentment within. The 
Church opposed the Falange’s National Socialist conception 
of her rights and duties. After the restoration of stipends in 
October the Falangist press canvassed the re-establishment 
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of the Rota (an ecclesiastical tribunal whose decisions were 
independent of Rome) and of the Government’s tight to 
submit candidates to the Holy See for appointment to the 
Spanish Sees. The Vatican’s determined refusal led to a 
stiffening of the authorities’ attitude to the Church, and in 
November Cardinal Goma’s pastoral (“On the War and the 
Peace ””) was censored while in proof, a step which caused a 
sharp protest to appear in the diocesan bulletin of Toledo, 
The matter is more important than may appear superficially, 
The Church has always formed the core of the Traditionalist 
Opposition to “ Westernization.” If the Falange, under the 
influence of National Socialist ideas were to attack that 
citadel, the result might well be a renewal, not of the most 
recent civil struggle perhaps, but of the older Carlist wars, 
once more on the Modernist-Traditionalist issue. 

The uncertainty of the Church’s position represents a 
conflict in the sphere of doctrine and principle. So, too, does 
the fear of foreign servitude which was at its strongest during 
the summer of 1939. After Count Ciano’s visit in July, 
General Franco appears to have faced something very like a 
minor revolt among his Generals. General Yagué and 
General Quiepo de Llano were the spearhead of growing 
Opposition not only to the committing of Spain’s fortunes to 
the Axis, but also, on the home front, to the presence of so 
much foreign “technical” assistance and to the jobbery 
with which the Civil Service was being manned. All three 
points constituted a direct attack on the Falange. The 
Falange had secured the Axis alliance and the foreign help; 
they had, in fact, brought in the Trojan Horse. They were 
also responsible for the creation of a privileged bureaucracy 
from which the Traditionalists and ex-combatants tended to 
find themselves excluded. General Franco met the Generals— 
but barely half-way. It is true that he incorporated the 
Army in the Falange (with the possibility therefore of the 
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patty tanks being swamped by the mass of professional 
soldiers) and set up a separate Defence Junta, but he 
counteracted the concessions by dismissing General de Llano 
from the Military Governorship of Seville and he increased 
the hold of the Falange on the Government by setting up a 
Political Junta (which would be virtually his Cabinet) in 
addition to the existing National Council. In the ministerial 
reshuffle, Count Jordana, a Conservative, reputedly anti- 
Falangist statesman, disappeared and the key position was 
given to Sefior Serrano Sufier, a noted advocate of the Axis 
line. 

These changes did not put an end to the discontent. In 
October combined Army and Requete pressure secured a 
decree dismissing all non-combatants from party jobs. 
Sefior Sufier countered this by announcing early in November 
a purge of all suspect Falangists—significantly, to the Right. 
There are even signs of a certain revival of independent 
Carlist activity. The funeral of Don Carlos de Bourbon on 
November 18th was transformed into a major political 
demonstration and a number of municipalities have introduced 
pensions for the veterans of the second Carlist war. Even 
more significant is the renewed interest of the Catholic press 
in a possible restoration of the Monarchy. There is no 
question of Alfonso. He is identified with liberal con- 
stitutionalism and in any case is reported to have demanded 
tepresentative government and the inclusion of Socialists in 
his Cabinet. The Monarchy in question is a Traditionalist 
Carlist Monarchy which the Right extremists are beginning 
to look to as the only bulwark against the modernising fury 
of the unruly Falange. 

Nevertheless there would be little significance in this 
ebullience (did not Franco reaffirm his absolute confidence 
in the Falange in his New Year broadcast ?) were it not for 
a single fact, a fact which has had more influence on the 
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course of Spanish politics than any other in the last year—the 
signature on August 24th of the Russo-German Pact. Both 
in the sphere of foreign politics and on the home front 
Hitler’s great betrayal has dealt a blow to the Falangists 
who were so closely identified with him. The Pact made 
Spanish neutrality a certainty. It did not, however, lead 
immediately to any revulsion of feeling. Assisted by the 
German propaganda machine the Spanish press soon found 
an explanation consonant with pinning the blame on the old 
enemy, the pluto-democratic West. The Allies’ policy of 
encirclement brought Hitler to his “ unhappy predicament.” 
If they had not sought an agreement with Russia, Hitler 
would have been spared the Canossa of Ribbentrop’s flight 
to the Kremlin. As a corollary, Spain passionately desired 
the end of hostilities in the West. Only Britain’s obstinate 
determination to fight Hitler was keeping him from his 
proper task, that of protecting Europe against Bolshevism. 
From this conviction sprang the Caudillo’s repeated appeals 
for peace. However, as the evidence of German and Russian 
collaboration increases and their threat to Scandinavia and 
the Balkans becomes clearer, Spain’s sympathies are showing 
signs of modification. Her neutrality is now axiomatic and 
this withdrawal from Axis commitments is linked with a 
slight but definite weakening of the Falange position at home. 

There is a material side to the question. The Falange 
had based much of their reconstruction programme on 
German support and on German materials. Now the 
technicians are being withdrawn, the activities of Hisma 
have ceased and trade with Germany is impossible save 
through the cosily mediation of Italy. But the psychological 
significance of Germany’s defection is more important. Over 
against the complete isolation of the Traditionalists the Falange 
had maintained the necessity of opening Spain to modern 
Fascism and of linking her destinies with the national 
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renaissance of Germany and Italy. Now the sight of Hitler, 


} the paladin of anti-Bolshevism, celebrating his blood brother- 


hood with Stalin strengthens a hundredfold the Traditionalist 
outlook. They have always maintained that Europe is rotten. 
The Falange wished to confine the contagion to the “ carriers 
of Bolshevism,” Russia and the pluto-democratic West. But 
here is Hitler falling to the plague. The only hope for Spain 
js to reconstruct her cordon sanitaire along the Pyrénées, 
Hitler has thus enormously reinforced the “away from 
Europe” movement of thought in Spain. 

So strong has it grown that the Falange itself must 
reckon with it. In his October broadcast, Sefior Sufier, 
atch-exponent of the Axis policy, declared that Spain could 
not risk the “sacred cause of Christianity” in order to 
support foreign ideologies and added: “‘ We must be pre- 
pared to follow a path away from that trodden by Europe.” 
Here is perhaps the key to contemporary politics in Spain, 
a key to the uncertainties, the hesitations, the fierce 
antagonisms. To restore unity, some effort must be made 
to build up prosperity, yet restoring prosperity means 
“letting in the West,” Western capital, Western technique, 
Western economic structures which in their turn will breed 
Western philosophies, social classes and attitudes of mind. 
Therefore a section of Spain, and by no means the most 
ignoble, will fight this Westernization even, may be, at the 
tisk of another war. Yet without a modern economy, without 
ptosperity, how can the social fabric be restored? Spain 
stands, in fact, in the old unhappy dilemma in which she has 
stood for the last hundred years. She is still apparently 
incapable of finding a compromise between the fierce and 
heroic tradition of honourable and uncomfortable living and 
the ever-increasing pressure of modern ideas coupled with 
the necessity of building up some sort of functioning economy. 

The issue in Spain may well be decided by the outcome 
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of the European war. If the whole material scientific and 
technical organization of the West collapses under the strain, 
Spain will perhaps support the ruin with better grace and 
better hopes of reconstruction than any other state, for she 
is inured to misery and has a tradition independent of the 
material ordering of life. If the West triumphs—for another 
brief spell of technical and material reorganization uncon- 
nected with any spiritual regeneration, Spain may well 
continue her desperate cycle of civil wars. Only a Europe 
restoring in victory both its material and its spiritual strength 
offers any hope to this tragic “ invertebrate ” Spain. 
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AFTER FINLAND 


By W. ARNOLD-ForsTER 


O Finland’s magnificent resistance to the invaders 

is ended. I have to write this, sick at heart, when 

the news of the Russo-Finnish Treaty has just come 

through. Sick at heart, though glad, of course, that 
the killing won’t go on and on, glad that there won’t be 
half a million refugees pouring into Sweden, glad that 
British and French soldiers won’t be involved in that 
hazardous campaign. Queer, isn’t it, that there are people 
in this country, even a few people who profess membership 
of the Labour Party, who are not sick at heart but positively 
glad that Stalin has won this victory and got away with his 
plunder. The attack on Finland was so beastly a crime ; 
the association of Stalin with the gangsters in Berlin has, as 
Nehru pointed out with justified bitterness, betrayed the 
hopes of millions who have looked to Russia with hope and 
with a passionate sympathy for her economic aims: and the * 
Finns, in peace and now in war, have so strong a claim on 
the admiration and gratitude of everyone who values the 
essentials of democracy. 

What is likely to be the outcome of this defeat, in the 
near future, for the Finns, and for the other Scandinavian 
States, and for ourselves in the war ? 

I 

First, what can Finland expect ? Her losses through the 
war, and now through the peace, must be very heavy for a 
poor country with so small a population. She has iost 
some 40,000 of her best men, and the homelands of a sixth 
of her people. She has lost Viipuri, and many substantial 
buildings all over Finland, as well as thousands of wooden 
homes. And she may continue to lose, during the Western 
wat, her normal markets for her timber and her nickel. 
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But the timber is still there, and the nickel. Old Viipuri 
has gone, but Finland has other ports. And wooden 
homes, quickly burnt, are quickly built from the building 
material on the spot; so that much of the reconstruction 
can be carried through, when money and labour are 
available, much more quickly than was possible in devastated 
Northern France. 

What of the political future ? Can Finland’s democratic 
way of life survive after this, or will “ peaceful penetration” 
by communist influences, and through communist agents 
avowed and secret, subdue Finland to the Russian level of 
intellectual freedom ? 

Any prediction must be mere guesswork : but there is at 
least this much certitude on which to base a guess. 

Firstly, the Finns would be extremely difficult to subdue. 
They have known an independence of mind, and a standard 
of education, especially during the past twenty years, incom- 
parably higher than the Russians have yet known. Bobrikov, 
with his Terror, failed to subdue them, and Stolypin couldn’t 
tame them: they managed for themselves to overcome the 
bitter animosities bequeathed to them by the struggle and 
Terror of 1918-19, and now the Finland of Mannerheim has 
been fused with the Finland of Tanner in the crucible of war. 
It won’t be easy to break this Finland’s spirit. 

And this Finland, remember, has kept its army: an army 
still armed, and with many extraordinary triumphs to look 
back on. The Russians know by now that this army has 
more than a nuisance value. It must be recognised, however, 
that the defensive strength of the new Finland will be much 
weakened. It is impossible, without maps of the new 
frontiers, and without first-hand knowledge of the ground, 
to form even an amateurish estimate of the loss; but it is 
evident already, from the published text of the Peace Treaty, 
that the loss will be very severe. 
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In the south, the whole of the Mannerheim Line has 
gone. How serious a loss this is cannot be estimated by a 
layman ; and the experts seem at present to disagree about 
it, The Military Correspondent of Zhe Times apparently 
puts the loss high, for he holds that the Line was extremely 
well placed, strategically. Mr. Garratt, on the other hand, 
puts this loss fairly low, pointing out that, when the sea and 
Lake Ladoga were frozen, the flanks of the Line could be 
turned, so that its defensive value proved less than had been 
expected. (Mr. Garratt believes that a stronger defensive 
line might be built, if funds allowed, between the new 
frontier and Kotka.) But, in any case, the loss of the Line, 
and of Viipuri, and of the railway along the western shore 
of Lake Ladoga to Sortavala, must be a very heavy blow. 

In the middle of the frontier, by Kuolajarvi, the loss of 
territory probably means a greater danger; for here the 
Russians will be in a much stronger position for cutting 
Finland in half across the narrowed waist. 

In the north, Petsamo itself will be retained by Finland, 
but armaments will be so restricted that it will be even more 
vulnerable than before: its defence now will be virtually 
impossible. 

Moreover, Russia is to have what amounts to a corridor 
to Norway across the Petsamo district, “‘ free from control 
and free from any transit duties.” She is also to have a 
“right of way” by a connection of the railway from 
Kandalaksha at the head of the White Sea to Tornio 
on the Swedish frontier, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Impossible to judge yet what the full effect of 
these changes will be ; but it is evident that they are dictate 
largely by strategy and may afford the Russians just such an 
excuse presently for further aggression as the Japanese 
railway rights in Chinese territory afforded to Japan. 

Lastly, there is the loss of Hangé. There will be a great 
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Russian base close to Helsinki, matching the newly-acquired 
bases on the Estonian side of the Gulf of Finland. 

Manifestly, all Finland, and especially the vital industrial 
area in the south, will be at Stalin’s mercy much more 
certainly and instantly than ever before. If he wants to 
coerce Finland, if his aim is really (as Pravda wrote on 
December 4) “to transform Finland into a province of the 
Soviet Union,” he will have new means of pressure, direct 
and indirect. 

Thus, although Finland retains her army unbroken, she 
is in other respects in much the same position as Czecho- 
slovakia was after Munich, when the fortifications had gone 
and when Hitler was consequently able to take the second 
bite at his cherry—the seizure of Prague—-without serious 
risk. [He described the technique, you remember, in Mein 
Kampf. After the seizure of Prague, he boasted (April 28, 
1939) that “‘ Neither England nor France raised any objection 
to this arrangement ” (the break-up of the country), “ which 
constituted a formal departure from the Munich Agreement, 
nor was it possible for them to do so: it would have been 
madness for Paris or London to have protested against an 
action on the part of Germany and Italy which had been 
undertaken solely at the request of the countries concerned.”] 

In the Czecho-Slovak case, Britain and France gave, or 
promised to give, a guarantee of protection to this country 
after its defences had been thus fatally weakened. In the 
Finnish case, Sweden and Norway are now considering a 
guarantee, by a Treaty of Alliance: but here again, even if 
the pledge is eventually given in a substantial form, it will 
be much more difficult henceforth to defend Finland effectively 
against a Russian invasion. No practicable increase of 
Swedish or Norwegian armaments will compensate for the 
loss of strategic positions in Finland: and the loss of these 
positions will make Finland the more reluctant to take any 
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risks in supporting Sweden in the event of German attack. 
So it will not be surprising if the projected treaty collapses 
ot proves to be a very frail addition to Finland’s security. 

The crucial question, evidently, is: what does Stalin 
intend to do? Is he likely to treat this peace as only the 
first bite at the cherry? Will he follow Hitler’s example 
and take the second bite at some convenient time, say a year 
hence? Or will he be content with holding the positions 
he has seized at the cost of so much blood and such world- 
wide loathing of his regime ? 

As soon as one asks these questions one finds oneself in 
a welter of contradictory answers from those who are either 
enraged or enchanted by the Russian scene. To estimate a 
dictator’s future course is always rash: and in this case the 
estimates are commonly exaggerated by wild prejudice in 
one direction or the other. Nearly the whole of the Tory 
Party, and many outside it, including many members of the 
Labour Party, become blinded by partisanship whenever they 
have to write on any subject concerning communism. 

Look, for instance, at the pamphlet recently published by 
the Labour Party, with the lurid title, Finland: the Criminal 
Conspiracy of Stalin and Hitler. “The dead hand of Czar 
Nicholas IJ, the last of the Romanovs, has been laid upon 
Joseph Stalin and the Comintern. The Red Czar is now the 
executor of the traditional imperialism of Czarist Russia.” 
Well, some of the Party’s officers in Transport House have, 
I suppose, been maddened by the lies and subterfuges of the 
Communists in this country; they have known that it was 
part of the Communist Party’s technique to smuggle members 
into Labour Party organisations (such as the University 
Labour Federation) who would swear, falsely, that they were 
not associated with communism at all; they have seen the 
Labour Party split and confused by these tactics; and now 
they find a simple satisfaction in saying to the comrades: 
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“ Didn’t we warn you? Weren’t we right in holding that, 
behind Litvinov’s nice words, there was trickery and ruthless 
opportunism in Moscow, and always the appalling Terror?” 
Yes. It is easy to understand how some of them may have 
come to feel like that in Transport House : but it is depressing 
to find the leaders of the Party authorising the issue, in the 
Party’s name, of a pamphlet so narrow in outlook, so metely 
vituperative, as this. The case against Stalin is terrific; but 
it is not the same case as that which could be brought against 
Czarist Russia. 

Or look, on the other hand, at the results of even blinder 
prejudice in the supporters of the communist regime, such 
as Mr. Pritt and Mr. Montagu. Mr. Bernard Shaw in his 
latter years has made various excursions into “ realistic,” 
“tough,” foreign politics, which have made him appear in 
the guise of champion of Bombardone and even Battler. 
Lately, to Mr. Pritt’s delight, he has written to the Dail 
Mail (December 2), championing the Emperor Joseph’s 
aggression in Finland on the ground that it was a sensible 
precaution against aggression by the United States! Finland 
“should have accepted Russia’s offer for a readjustment of 
territory. She should have been a sensible neighbour. . . . 
No Power can tolerate a frontier from which a town such as 
Leningrad could be shelled when she knows that the Power 
on the other side of that frontier, however small or weak it 
may be, is being made by a foolish government to act in the 
interests of other and greater Powers menacing her security. 
Is America supporting Finland? Well, Finland obviously 
believes so, or she would not have behaved as she has against 
a country so much stronger than herself. America has shown 
a great interest in Finland’s case recently.” 

Mr. Pritt quotes this, in his book, Must the War Spread? 
without irony, under the heading “ Sanity and Wisdom of 
Mr. Shaw.” As for Mr. Pritt himself, he can, I think, make 
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some substantial criticisms of the Finnish White Paper. 
(The Finnish Blue Book, more recently published, is admirably 
done, much better than the White Paper.) But his own 
account of Stalin’s motive, his justification of Stalin’s attack, 
is such rotten casuistry that I find myself questioning, as I 
read, whether this K.C., this M.P. who still receives the 
Labour Whip,’ can really swallow the stuff himself. 

His thesis is that the British Government have for years 
been planning a war against the Soviet Union, “for the 
defence of the capitalist system.” (Why a ruinous war should 
be regarded anywhere as a means of “ defending ” capitalism 
isnot explained.) Finland, in Mr. Pritt’s view, has long been 
considered by the British as “ the jumping-off ground ” for 
that war. (Why the British should have deferred the execution 
of their plot until access to the Baltic has been closed by a 
hostile Germany is not explained.) Why, he argues, should 
the bloody capitalists in London hesitate to push the Finns 
into war with all Russia? For “ even if she (Finland) lost, 
the death of many of her inhabitants might be very useful 
to the amoral interests of other combatants. The British 
Government might well calculate that to involve the U.S.S.R. ° 
in such conflict for even a few months would enable British 
influence to gain ground in Turkey and the Balkans, or 
would prevent the U.S.S.R. being able to give supplies to 
Germany.” And so Mr. Pritt explains Stalin’s invasion of 
Finland as a legitimate preventive war against British 
aggression. Besides, the Finns will probably welcome being 
conquered, after all. If one has read Must the War Spread? 
Mr. Pritt says, “ one has no difficulty in realising that a very 
large part of the population . . . would much prefer to be 
governed by this new Government ”—Kuusinen’s ! 

I have no desire to defend the Chamberlain Government’s 
disastrous record. I don’t want to excuse the Tory Party’s 


Mr. Pritt has since been expelled from the Labour Party.—Ed. 
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blind animus against Soviet Russia. I have been led to 
suppose that Mr. Chamberlain never really cared twopence 
about the projected alliance with the U.S.S.R. last summer: 
and, on the basis of the very inadequate information that has 
been published, I can only conclude that the negotiations 
with Russia were conducted with inexcusable inefficiency and 
delay. I recognise, too, that class feeling against the U.S.S.R. 
has added a dangerous reinforcement to the proper demand 
for effective aid to the Finns in resisting the invader. But 
Mr. Pritt’s explanations of Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions, and 
Stalin’s, seems to me fantastic. It may just do for feeding 
the prejudice of the most ignorant of the ardent, exasperated 
adolescents who are (fortunately) crowding into the doorways 
lately opened by Penguin Specials and by the Left Book Club. 
But in Mr. Pritt’s book, as in so much communist propaganda, 
intellectual candour has suffered a deforming twist, so that 
the argument may serve only what the Comintern estimates 
to be “ the interests of the working class.” 

For my part, I guess that the truth is simpler, and that 
the governing clique in Moscow is not really as silly in its 
estimates or as wild in its territorial ambitions as was implied 
by the writers I have quoted. 

The Finns resisted, not because scheming capitalists in 
London or New York pressed them to do so, or encouraged 
them to be obstinate, but because they value their liberties, 
are proud of their achievements, and remember Russian 
domination with loathing. And Stalin attacked Finland not, 
chiefly, because he was afraid of the British attack on Lenin- 
grad, let alone an American attack (though a dictator isolated 
in the Kremlin may get pretty wild in his reckoning, especially 
if he heeds the advice of Pritts and Montagus) ; not chiefly 
because of any resolute intention to “ do good ” to all those 
stubborn Finns by forcibly submitting them to the blessing 
of Soviet Union; and not, we may still hope, because of 
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any alteady-fixed resolve, such as Peter the Great and 
Kuropatkin would understand, to extend his dominion to 
Narvik or to Finland’s western shore; nor yet because of a 
fxed design to grab control of nickel-mines and iron ore ; 
but chiefly because of genuine fear of Nazi power in the 
Baltic. 

Of course, one can never tell where a dictator will stop 
when once on the march. As Sir Nevile Henderson wrote 
of Hitler: ‘‘ Dictators, having achieved absolutism, lose their 
sense of proportion. Each success leads to ever-expanding 
aims, while their insatiable desire for their own permanence 
drives them in the end to put self before their country, and 
to adventure as the sole means of maintaining their hold.” 

Stalin may, of course, develop in this way. He is playing 
the game of power politics in the most ruthless fashion, and 
his ruthless partner would be still more ruthless as an enemy. 
He stopped Hitler half-way across Poland, by seizing lands 
most of which had been recognised by Britain and France 
in 1920 as predominantly Russian. Probably he has agreed 
with Hitler on a partition of Scandinavia into two spheres 
of influence, leaving to Germany the whole or nearly the 
whole of Sweden and Norway. The two gangsters are 
playing into each other’s hands now, in this revolting old 
game of menaces and murders: but Stalin was, no doubt, 
prudent enough to read Mein Kampf before going to his 
Munich ; unlike Mr. Chamberlain, he never has trusted Adolf 
ayard. So the partnership may blow up at any time. When 
it does blow up, Stalin will at least have a guard on either 
side of the entrance into the Gulf of Finland. 

That, it seems to me, is about the best case that could 
fairly be put up to explain Stalin’s attack on Finland. It 
doesn’t excuse it : and in truth it is a poor enough explanation 
at the best. Are we not apt still to be misled by arguments 
about strategy and preventive war which survive from the 
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armoury of military theorists of long ago? Isn’t it time that 
a wind of common sense blew through this web of nonsense 
about Russia’s danger and about the temptation to attack her 
through Leningrad? Because of these webs of nonsense 
scores of thousands of Russians and Finns who were alive 
last summer are now under the earth or under the lakes, or 
waiting, frozen, for the dreadful thaw. 

The conclusion I suggest is that during the Western war 
Finland will be virtually at the mercy of Stalin, if he should 
think fit to make a second bite at the cherry. After the war, 
Finland will be equally helpless, helpless against penetration, 
unless the Allies win the war, found a real collective peace 
system, and vindicate their democratic professions. 


II 

What of the future for Sweden and Norway? All the 
foundations of Sweden’s foreign policy for the past twenty 
years and more have crumbled with the advance of German 
power and in face of the Russo-German partnership. Whilst 
Germany was disarmed and whilst the League afforded the 
hope (if not the solid assurance) of a real collective defence 
against aggression, Sweden was one of the leaders of 
internationalism. ‘The country of Branting and of Unden, 
like the country of Nansen, has again and again been 
represented at Geneva by a man who could speak a word 
otherwise unspoken in support of the principles of common- 
wealth. During the first months of the application of 
sanctions against Italy in 1935, Sweden accepted a heavy 
share of the commercial losses involved in the economic 
boycott. And to-day it is significant that the International 
Peace Campaign, which exists to support the collective peace 
system indicated in the Covenant, has no less than 1,300,000 
supporters in Sweden alone. To-day, Sweden is still, I am 
convinced, whole-heartedly in favour of a real League of 
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Nations. The great bulk of Swedish public opinion is not, 
as recent events might suggest, isolationist. The Swedes 
want not only solidarity with those neighbours who share 
their democratic faith, but also membership of a League of 
Nations which is universal and yet not weak. And the 
Swedes realise clearly that it would be dangerous for them 
to come into any Federal Union or Confederacy which 
included Britain and France, but omitted Germany. Holding 
these ideas, and having always their old fear of Russia and 
their newer fear of Germany, what can the Swedes do, now 
that Finland has suffered this defeat ? 

Sweden will have to face, almost certainly, increased 
pressure from Germany. Already the Germans are about as 
ruthless as they could be towards Swedish shipping. They 
have not only destroyed many Swedish ships, but they have 
blocked by a minefield the passage of all ships over 2,500 
tons from Falsterbo in the south up to Stockholm. But 
worse things yet are likely to happen. In Dr. Rauschning’s 
book, Hitlr Speaks, there are brutally candid warnings of 
Hitler’s ambitions in Sweden, ambitions which would involve 
sending an immense expeditionary force to the Swedish 
shore. The Russo-German agreement presumably provided 
not only for the division of Poland, but also for a division 
of the Scandinavian States into Russian and German spheres 
of influence. To-day, having used his threat against Sweden 
to prevent the passage of Allied troops to Finland, Hitler is 
in a position to demand his gaid pro quo from the Russians 
for services rendered. If he presses the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians to cut off all trade, including trade in iron ore, with 
the Allies, he will be able to count upon Russian partnership 
in his game of menaces. 

If this increased pressure is applied, one result may well 
be a new political alignment in Sweden. Mr. Hansson has 
succeeded to a remarkable extent in carrying his parliament 
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and his country with him through the unhappy policy which 
has helped Finland a little, but not enough, and which has 
prevented Finland from receiving aid on a scale which might 
have been decisive. But the opposition to Mr. Hansson’s 
policy has always been strong—stronger than the outside 
world has been allowed to know. If now the disaster ip 
Finland is followed by more severe German pressure against 
Sweden, the followers of Mr. Rikard Sandler and Col. Bratt 
will be able to say with increased cogency and even greater 
bitterness than before: “We warned you, Mr. Hansson, 
that if Sweden failed to accept the great risk of full inter- 
vention on Finland’s side, Sweden would herself soon have 
to face a direct risk even greater.” 

There are two facts which, I think, make it unlikely that 
Sweden will willingly make any serious move away from her 
present policy of sitting on the fence. One fact is that her 
people must be feeling sick at heart, deeply humiliated, by 
the disclosure that the Allies really were willing and ready 
in February to send great forces to the aid of Finland, but 
that the passage of these forces was blocked by the Swedish 
Government. If the Allies thought it worth while to make 
the tremendous effort involved in assembling these forces in 
French and British ports, they must also have thought it 
worth while to make very strong representations to the 
Swedes about the passage of these forces through Swedish 
territory. (Useless to send them to Petsamo. Impossible to 
send them into the Baltic.) The Swedes must have taken a 
vety stiff line in refusing this passage. They will be bitterly 
criticised both in Finland and in Sweden for doing so. And 
one result will be that the Swedish Government will dig its 
toes in, fortifying its refusal with arguments for the hybrid 
policy actually followed. Self-accusation will breed self- 
justification. 

The other fact which must be allowed for is the profound 
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distrust of the Chamberlain Government. We may be 
conscious, here in this country, that in this war Britain’s 
power is truly being used, with France’s, for a cause wider 
than that of Britain and France. We may believe that Lord 
Halifax has been perfectly sincere in his recent support of 
the doctrine that we must hang together lest we should be 
hanged separately. We may hold that there was a genuine 
revolution in British policy after the Ides of March, 1939. 
But can any of us say that Mr. Chamberlain or Sir John 
Simon or Sir Samuel Hoare really understands or believes 
in the collective peace system? Have they said one word 
since this war began to indicate that they see now that the 
policy they adopted in the Manchurian case, the Ethiopian 
and the Spanish case, and especially during the period leading 
up to Munich, was a mistaken policy? Have they given 
any clear lead in favour of the rebuilding of that policy of 
“steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression ” which Sir Samuel Hoare affirmed at Geneva on 
September 11, 1935, and which was the election slogan of 
our present government in November, 1935 ? 

These are not partisan questions, not simply debating 
points made by one Englishman to another. They are all 
questions which the politically educated Swede or Norwegian 
asks with a sharp awareness of their significance. I was 
lately in Norway and Sweden. Again and again I was struck 
by this fact. A government which had a hand in the betrayal 
of Abyssinia, a government which still defends the Munich 
policy, is debarred by its own record from selling the idea 
of collective security to the Swedes—or the Americans either. 
Mr. Churchill may make the most sensible appeal to neutrals 
to rally to the old League flag for their own good: he has 
a better right to say that sort of thing than his colleagues. 
But he cannot, under present conditions, carry conviction : 
he cannot assure the anxious Swedes and Norwegians that 
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his colleagues will be reliable defenders in future of that 
collective system which they so lately derided and disowned. 
Our Government has sprinkled its guarantees arbitrarily over 
Eastern Europe: and lately, tardily, it offered its guarantee 
to Finland. But the Swedes cannot help noticing that our 
clients have a way of ending up either in quod, exiled, or 
dead. Naturally, they will be slow to build their hopes upon 
the future policy of Powers whose past policy has been so 
unpredictable and irresolute. 

Believe me, this is not simply a partisan’s testimony, 
I am only recording an important fact which I have observed 
at first hand. I have no doubt that Mr. Garratt, and others 
who have lately been in Sweden, will confirm this. 

The disaster in Finland will force the Swedes to a clearer 
realisation than ever of the need for collective defence— 
defence not simply against Germany or Russia, but against 
aggression, against the war system in general. But so long 
as Mr. Chamberlain remains head of the British Government, 
so long as there is no frank avowal that the throwing over of 
collective security was mistaken, so long as there is no 
unequivocal declaration of resolve to rebuild the collective 
peace system as fast and as far as the nations are willing to 
go, for so long the Scandinavians will continue to sit on 
their painful fence. They are now spending great sums, 
enormous efforts, on increasing their defensive strength. 
They may make some kind of alliance or confederation 
amongst themselves, if the Germans and Russians do not 
succeed in preventing this. But neither a new alliance nor 
new afmamients can save what Finland has lost: they can 
hardly suffice to protect them against any pressure which 4 
reckless Germany may choose to impose : and they can never 
—as the Scandinavians know well—be an adequate substitute 
for a real collective defence against anarchy and injustice. 
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BRITAIN’S TOWN-COUNTRY 
PATTERN: 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
By F. J. OsBorn 


HE briefest possible summary of the Report of 

the Royal Commission on the Geographical Dis- 

tribution of the Industrial Population would exceed 

the whole permissible length of this article.’ It 
will be of interest, however, to give a first impression of the 
general tenor of the Report and to discuss a few of the issues 
of national policy which it raises. 

The Commission sat for two years and the body of 
evidence it collected is of inestimable value to students of 
urbanism and of the location of industry, to town-planners, 
and to workers in many branches of government and social 
service. Undoubtedly the relevant field of enquiry was 
well covered. The scope of the survey, and the time taken 
in assimilating the results, gave rise in many quarters to 
the hope that the Report, when it at last appeared, would 
take rank among the decisive state documents and mark an 
epoch in the scientific and political approach to one of the 
gteatest problems of industrial civilisation. If that hope is 
not quite realised, neither is the fear, entertained in other 
quarters, that the Commissioners would be so overwhelmed 
by the complexity of their data as to fail altogether to paint 


a clear picture or to suggest a policy. Both anticipations 

1The Report was published on January 31, 1940, by H.M. Stationery Office. 
(Cmd. 6153. Price as 

Useful summaries appeared in The Times, The Manchester Guardian and other daily 
papers of February 1, 1940. The evidence and proceedings have been discussed in 
previous articles in the Political Quarterly: F. J. Osborn, “ The Problem of the Great 
City” (July-Septemiber, 1938); W. A. Robson, “‘ Evacuation, Town Planning and 
the War ” (January-March, 1940). The evidence at the twenty-nine public sittings is 
= twenty-six parts, and a separate volume of additional evidence is still to 

published. 
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were over-dramatic and perhaps unfair, seeing that the 
Commissioners, people of conspicuous ability in their own 
spheres, were not chosen for their prior interest in the 
tremendous issue referred to them, but as a reasonably 
representative sample of the economic, administrative and 
social interests concerned with industrial and urban matters, 
One or two of them had special knowledge of town and 
country planning technique and of the background of the 
controversies on urbanism that have raged in specialised 
circles for some years, but as a team they started from 
scratch to investigate a vast subject to which intelligent 
public opinion has given singularly little attention. In 
selecting his Commissioners, Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
often in the past urged the need for decentralisation of the 
great cities, cannot be accused of a plot to prejudge the case. 
Enthusiastic planners giving evidence before such a body, 
sandwiched between the Board of Trade and the Federation 
of British Industries, may well have seemed to a cynical 
observer to resemble Max Beerbohm’s cartoon of Walt 
Whitman inciting the American Eagle to soar. 

There are innumerable signs in the texture of the Report 
of a desire, on the part of most of the Commissioners, to 
find reasons for non-intervention in the balance of forces 
now deciding the town-country pattern of Britain. There is 
no point in complaining of this attitude. Governmental 
interference for its own sake is an ideal only of tyrants and 
bureaucrats. So far as the analysis of the problem goes, it 
is no bad thing that the arguments for state action were put 
at every stage to the severest test by a body of responsible 
people fully conscious of the potential strength of the 
resistances to any such action. This “ back-pedalling” 
tendency, as it happens, throws into high relief the Com- 
mission’s ultimate conclusions as to the principles of future 
public policy, which are remarkably far-reaching, indeed 
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revolutionary. At the same time, it makes quite understand- 
able the hesitations and differences of accent that arose when 
they came to recommendations for immediate practical 
measures. The most conservative man may change his views 
on religion or politics if considerations of sufficient weight 
force themselves on his notice. But before going into a 
monastery or changing his party, he will usually desire to 
sleep on it. A fierce critic of the Majority has unjustly called 
them “‘ The Seven Sleepers.” It is a truer characterisation 
to say that the majority of the Commissioners saw a great 
light—so great a light that a prolonged rumination upon it 
seemed imperative. 

The clarity of the Report’s effect is a little blurred by the 
fact that, while it consists superficially of three (or four) 
conflicting documents, there is a substantial overlap of 
opinions and proposals that cannot be easily disentangled on 
afirst reading. Ten of the thirteen Commissioners, including 
the Chairman (Sir Montague Barlow), sign the Majority 
Report. In this the essence of the vast bulk of evidence is 
comprehensively marshalled. The causes of the present 
urban grouping of Great Britain are first analysed. The 
analysis has some defects, and the student of the subject 
would be well advised to consult in addition the evidence 
given by the Ministry of Labour, the Board of Trade, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and the critique of past trends in 
the evidence of town planners.’ But the Report brings out 
the elements of chance and caprice in industrial location as 
well as the more solid permanent and temporary economic 
causes, and accepts the view of the planners that many 
(especially of the lighter) industries have considerable 
elasticity in choice of district, that later settlements of industry 
in a town may reduce or destroy the economic advantages 


for industries already settled (a point hitherto entirely over- 


‘Evidence: 3rd and 4th, 7th, roth and 11th, 2oth, 23rd and 25th and 26th days. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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looked by the economists), and that in many cases the social 
disadvantages or public costs caused by industrial movement 
are more substantial than the locational advantage gained by 
the industries concerned. ‘The new factor of vulnerability 
to air attack, it is shown, is very likely to cause spontaneous 
movements away from the larger cities, but as a new set of 
disadvantages may be created by the change of direction, 
this is an additional factor necessitating control of industrial 
location on public grounds. The Commission indeed finds 
no reason to suppose that, in the absence of some restrictive 
regulation by the Government, the trend of population to 
London and the Home Counties will be permanently checked 
“after the rearmament policy has accomplished its purpose.” 
Even though the population of the country as a whole 
declines, the London area, it is suggested, may continue to 
expand. This warning may seem to have less force now 
that the war has reversed the fortunes of the Metropolis 
and some of the distressed areas. But we cannot foresee the 
reactions of a peace whose character is unknown. And in 
the meantime as much damage may be done by chaotic 
decentralisation as by the insensate coagulation of the past. 
The Report shows conclusively that the chance-medley of 
individual factory siting cannot produce a satisfactory 
economic pattern—still less a satisfactory social pattern. It 
is something that henceforth what was heterodoxy on this 
major issue of national policy now becomes orthodoxy, and 
vice versa. 

The chapters on the social, economic and strategical 
disadvantages of concentration in the great cities are the 
most interesting in the Majority Report. It would be easy 
to quote instances of complacency about urban evils and of 
facile optimism as to progress being made by the public 
services in overcoming these evils. The Minority Report 
deals successfully with one example of this predisposition, 
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where the Majority persuade themselves that the state of 
health of people in the great cities will in due course catch 
up to that of people in small towns and in the countryside. 
Pethaps the experiences of the great evacuation have once 
for all destroyed that extraordinary illusion, which may 
survive a library examination of the trend of mortality 
statistics, but cannot stand up against personal acquaintance 
with men, women and children brought up in the different 
types of environment. The evidence of the Committee of 
the three Royal Medical Colleges’ should have convinced the 
Majority on this point, as well as on the much debated 
question of garden-houses versus flats. Strangely enough, 
on this latter point they give equal weight to the solid body 
of medical evidence cited and to the obiter dictum of one 
London Borough Councillor, who was naturally very 
conscious of his constituents’ desire to live near their work 
and to remain his constituents. 

On many points of this kind the analysis confuses the 
statement of the disadvantages of urban concentration with 
the study of the practicability of avoiding them. It is not 
always an objective picture of our cities; often it is more 
like the speech of a defending counsel who finds the truth 
inconvenient but is too honest or has too much respect for 
his own reputation to withhold the major facts. Thus the 
Majority is indefinite at the very points where it is most 
necessary to be clear. We may admit the extreme difficulty, 
perhaps even the impossibility in some cases, of putting 
tight in less than a century evils that have taken a century of 
negligence to create. But the fact that it is disadvantageous 
(for example) to live far from one’s work does not make it 
advantageous, though it may make it unavoidable, to rear 
one’s family on the fifth floor of a tenement. It is merely 
one of the numerous ways in which the sins of the fathers 


1 Not yet published. 
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are visited on the children. The section on open spaces in 
cities does not face the issue that in the larger cities, at their 
present average density, adequate private and public open 
space can never be provided. This is not a matter of better 
local planning; it is one of the limitations of simple 
arithmetic. However difficult it may be, and however long 
it may take, it is necessary to reduce the average population- 
density of great cities before even the lowest acceptable 
standards of housing, open space, and accessibility of home 
to workplace can be achieved. If this reduction is unattain- 
able, then certain definite disadvantages must remain. The 
Majority, in their analysis, do not show a full grasp of this 
situation. But the cumulative evidence for the disadvantages 
of great cities does convince them. To reverse a mixed 
metaphor of Shakespeare’s, they fight a rearguard action 
against an incoming tide of fact; and in the end the tide 
prevails. 

One of the most illuminating chapters in the Report is 
that on the difficulties and defects of present planning 
legislation and practice. This brings out clearly the essential 
weakness of the town and country planning machinery—that 
it must plan without any knowledge of the future trend of 
local population and without any power to influence that 
trend. It is rather in the position of a dressmaker having 
to design a dress without being given the size of the lady. 
All the designer can do is play for adequacy and design for 
the largest lady of whom there is legendary record. Hence 
Oxford’s plan for 800,000, and the residential zones for 
neatly 300 million people in the draft planning schemes for 
less than half the area of Great Britain. Another great defect 
brought out in this chapter is the impossibility of reserving 
from development stretches of rural land, or green belts 
around cities, owing to the absence of means of compensation 
for anticipated building values, now recognised to be one of 
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the crucial deficiencies of the planning mechanism. This 
leads on to a section describing a number of experiments in 
and proposals for the coupling of compensation and 
“betterment,” as to the relative merits of which, however, 
the Commission does not pronounce. The most interesting 
new proposal is a scheme for compulsory purchase by a 
“National Development Board,” as from a specified date, of 
the development rights of all the undeveloped land of the 
country, on a global compensation basis similar to that 
employed under the Coal Mines Act of 1938, the sum being 
afterwards apportioned among the claimants. Any intending 
building developer would negotiate with the landowner for 
the land at agricultural value, but would also have to 
negotiate with the Board for the development rights. Under 
this scheme, which would be administratively correlated with 
statutory planning, no compensation would have to be paid 
where land is scheduled in a planning scheme as a rural zone 
ot private open space. There are obvious difficulties in the 
assessment and allocation of the compensation fund, and in 
the subsequent attitude of owners to offers for sale, but the 
proposals have attractions and should receive study. 

Satellite towns and trading estates are briefly described 
and warmly commended. A chapter on the future of the 
population makes it clear that the officially-expected thirty 
years of stability of numbers does not in the least imply 
stability of geographical distribution. A chapter on the 
Special Areas makes no attempt to add to knowledge on 
their problems, but helps to build up the case for a national 
policy tending to the balanced distribution of industry and 
population in the different areas of Great Britain, and the 
diversification of industry in all regions. A rather weak 
section on Types of Cities and the Problem of Congestion is 
followed by a useful collection of figures about London, 
with a commentary full of goodwill towards men (but 
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especially towards the London County Council and the 
London Passenger Transport Board), and a recommendation 
to the Government to do something at once about London— 
that is, either to plan it themselves, or to create a Greater 
London Municipality, or to set up an ad hoc executive planning 
authority. All parties will be grateful for this conciliatory 
advice. The final chapter of the analysis is a pat on the back 
for Regionalism. It opens the important question of the 
decentralisation of Government Departments and the te- 
grouping of local authorites, but makes no particular 
contribution to the subject. 

Summarising these impressions of the descriptive and 
analytical sections of the Report, it must be said that they 
are extremely important as the first full survey of the subject 
of city-growth and population-grouping in all its aspects, 
I have had to emphasise what appear to me to be defects in 
attitude and deduction because, the subject as a whole being 
new to the larger political world, considered opinions of a 
Commission that sat for two years will naturally carry great 
authority, and in the early stages of what is bound to become 
a world-debate, acceptances and mental “ stereotypes ” (to 
use Mr. Walter Lippman’s word) may easily be established 
that later become embarrassing. But it must be added that 
the Commissioners, under the tireless drive of Sir Montague 
Barlow, missed extremely little of the relevant data in their 
survey, and the Report, while it does not in my opinion 
achieve a correct balance, succeeds to an amazing extent in 
synthesising the vast mass of fact and opinion submitted to it. 

In the light of the extremely conservative and defensive 
tone of the Majority analysis, the main conclusions on 
principles, which are unanimously accepted by the whole 
Commission, are refreshingly definite and positive. The 
ptoblem is declared to be urgent, and national action is 
necessary. Such action requires a Central Authority, national 
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in scope and character, and extending beyond the powers of 
iny existing Government Department. The objective of 
utional action should be the re-development of congested 
yrban areas (it is implied that such re-development should 
reduce congestion), the decentralisation or dispersal both 
of industries and population from such areas, and the 
encouragement of a balanced development and diversification 
ofindustry throughout Great Britain. The Central Authority 
should formulate a national policy or plan for decentralisation 
ind consider in what areas new towns or trading estates 
should be fostered, or what existing small towns or regional 
centres should be further developed. In all these activities 
provision must be made for the requirements of industry, 
the social and amenity needs of communities, and strategical 
considerations. The time factor is stressed. Municipalities 
should be empowered to build satellite towns and trading 
estates, and be financially assisted by the Government in 
doing so. The Central Authority should have some part in 
correlating statutory town and country planning schemes in 
the national interest: The national policy should anticipate 
and check the creation of new depressed areas by its influence 
over industrial location. Lastly, a systematic continuous 
survey of industry and natural resources should be instituted. 
On the issue of compensation and betterment, the Com- 
mission asks for further enquiry by a body of experts. 

This statement of the principles of national policy is 
eminently complete and practicable. It may be regarded as 
the outstanding achievement of the Commission, and as a 
Charter of National Territorial Planning. In outline it follows 
the constructive proposals put before the Commission by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. It is 
impossible, in view of the character of the Commission, to 
over-estimate its significance. If public opinion and the 





Government accept the principles laid down, the practical 
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steps to be taken to give effect to them become a matter of 
technique rather than of political controversy. 

When, however, the Commission comes to consider the 
practical steps, its unanimity breaks down. The Majority 
ptopose a National Industrial Board, whose powers in the 
main should be advisory and informative, with the extremely 
important exception that it should at once be vested with 
powers to restrict the settlement of further industries, at 
first in London and the Home Counties, and later in other 
areas. Three of the Majority (Professor J. H. Jones, Mr. 
G. W. Thomson and Sir William E. Whyte) sign a 
Reservation, rebuking the complacent tendency of the 
Majority analysis, and describing the whole issue as dangerous 
and urgent. They insist that the regulation of industrial 
settlement should be nation-wide and immediate, and that 
powers should be devised at the earliest moment to give 
effect to the positive side of the agreed principles. The 
remaining three Commissioners (Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, Mr. H. H. Elvin and Mrs. W. L. Hichens) present 
a Minority Report even more critical of the Majority 
analysis and more strongly stressing the urgency of com- 
prehensive national action. They prefer, and give substantial 
reasons for, a Ministry to deal primarily with planning 
matters, but whether the organ is a Ministry or a Board 
they consider it should be given much fuller powers: to 
zone the whole country into areas of free industrial entry, 
areas of restriction, and areas from which further industry is 
normally barred; to adopt a development policy for the 
whole country ; to absorb the functions of the Special Areas 
Commissioners ; and to finance and assist the building of 
new towns and trading estates, the development of existing 
small towns, and the creation of National Parks. 

The general impression given by a first reading of the 
whole volume is thus that the facts are admirably summarised, 
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that the principles unanimously accepted more correctly 
reflect the evidence than the rather hesitating analysis, and 
that the proposals contained in the Reservations and the 
Minority Report flow more rationally from the adopted 
principles and the magnitude and urgency of the problem 
than the proposals of the Majority. There is no real conflict 
of fundamental policy. It is agreed that the national lay-out 
has gone all wrong, that it is still going wrong, and that 
national design and control are necessary. The various 
reports are not likely to become banners of conflicting 
factions. The Commission might in time have reached 
greater unanimity, but it has done useful service in carrying 
the discussion right up to the point where the exact shape 
of the necessary national action, on the agreed principles, 
can be hammered out. It remains for public opinion to be 
more fully roused on the great issues dealt with, and for the 
planners and the authorities to work out and apply in detail 
a practical policy. 








THE 


POLITICAL USE OF BROADCASTING 
By A. LisTENER 


DISCUSSION of the political use of broadcasting 

raises two sets of problems. One, the problems 

of the general political use of broadcasting, that 

is, the relation of broadcasting to the State. Two, 
the problems of the particular political use of broadcasting, 
that is, the broadcasting of political matter. 


I 

In the Preamble to the renewed Charter granted to the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in 1936 a final clause runs 
as follows : 

“And whereas in view of the widespread interest which is 
thereby shown to be taken by Our People in the Broadcasting 
Service, and of the great value of the Service as a means of 
information, education and entertainment, we deem it 
desirable that the Service should continue to be developed 
and exploited to the best advantage and in the national 
interest.” To the legislator of 1926 as well as to those of 
1936 it appeared that the national interest in broadcasting 
demanded a special institution of unique status—a public 
corporation with a monopoly of the right to broadcast. 

It is not at once evident why the national interest in 
broadcasting was supposed to require such an unusual 
measure. No other institution of public opinion was felt 
to require the same treatment. On the contrary, the very 
reverse condition, that is, the complete withdrawal of any 
form of State protection or control, was held to be what 
national interest required. To all such other institutions— 
association and public meeting, literature and the Press, 
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speech and film, etc—a canon of freedom, more or less 
limited in scope, was held to apply. Freedom from State 
interference, it was said, was the breath of life to a democratic 
public opinion. And the greater the concessions to inter- 
ference and control which the positive state demanded in 
the field of economic action, the more zealously was freedom 
guarded in the field of opinion. 

The chartering of the B.B.C. as a legally protected public 
monopoly of broadcasting constituted an abrupt departure 
from this tradition. Moreover, the importance, or rather 
potential importance, of the Service as a means of influencing 
public opinion was given as the reason for bringing it under 
State control and excluding any freedom in its use. That is 
to say, the ground of the departure was the very ground of 
the tradition itself. Where formerly the knowledge that any 
instrument of public opinion was of supreme importance 
was enough to rouse all men to the defence of their right 
freely to use it, in the case of broadcasting the demonstration 
of its supreme importance as an instrument of public opinion 
provoked the precisely contrary reaction : it roused a majority 
of legislators in 1926 and again in 1936 to refuse all individual 
freedom to operate a broadcasting service and led them 
instead to entrust the exclusive use of the instrument to the 
direction of a Director-General and a Board of Governors 
nominated by the Prime Minister and subject to the inter- 
mittent but ultimate control of a responsible Minister. What 
is the explanation of this decision ? 

We have really two questions to examine. One, why was 
broadcasting made a monopoly service? Two, why was a 
State control imposed ? 

The Sykes Committee of 1923 had answered the second 
question in the way we have described. “It may be that 
broadcasting holds social and political possibilities as great 
as any technical attainment of our generation . . . the 
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control of such a potential power over public opinion and 
the life of a nation ought to remain with the State.” Ip 
statements about public opinion of this general order it js 
very often overlooked that any institution of public opinion 
has a double function—it not only is an instrument shaping 
Opinion, it is also a vehicle for its expression. Opinion is 
not only manufactured, it is also discovered. In 1923, 
however, the first of those functions appeared to dominate 
the discussion of broadcasting, and the second dropped out 
of sight. And it was decided that if broadcasting was to 
manufacture opinion the State should be the manufacturer, 
The State’s control, however, should not be too close, 
certainly not as close as that of a Government Department ; 
rather it should be (to borrow a phrase from another field) 
a remote control. This would allow a qualified independence 
in the operation of the new service. 

To the question whether this remote control by the State 
should be exercised over a service which was monopolistic 
or competitive in character, the Sykes Committee gave no 
extended consideration. On the whole, the Committee 
pteferred a restricted competition—a variety of authorities 
operating a considerable number of stations. It was left for 
the Crawford Committee of 1926 to come down firmly on 
the side of monopoly, plus State control. They asked for 
a public corporation which would act as a “ Trustee for 
the national interest in broadcasting.” Both Committees 
contributed therefore to the conclusion that the national 
interest in broadcasting was an interest in the restriction of 
its use, and that the way to promote this was first to submit 
it to public control and supervision, and second, to establish 
a monopoly in the direction and operation of the service. 

The main ground of this surprising conclusion—surprising 
given the traditions of British political thinking—would seem 
at first to be, quite simply, ignorance of what broadcasting 
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might grow into, coupled with the fear that it might grow 
into a monster. In 1923, and still in 1926, both the political 
and the educational, or cultural, possibilities of broadcasting 
were unknown, but it was felt by all persons who reflected 
on the subject that the possibilities were tremendous. This 
was a new means of communication, linking nation with 
ation and continent with continent. It was an instrument 
of trade and commerce as well as of opinion. It was an 
instrument of mass entertainment and mass instruction. 
Mass listening, mass response, mass opinion—this mass 
aspect of broadcasting was the one which lay at the back 
of the speculation of 1923 and 1926, and still more of 1936. 
It seemed that this was an institution of public opinion of 
4 distinctively new order; it was an instrument of crowd 
opinion. No other vehicle of opinion really addressed itself 
to the nation, ignoring group and individual peculiarity, so 
that a// heard together and heard the same thing, as in a physical 
crowd. Broadcasting could do this, was already doing it in 
some European countries. It seemed possible that nations 
might be turned into blind herds, or, as Freud said, hordes, 
by this new instrument. Was it not therefore vital to keep 
it out of private hands ? 

There was a feeling, too, that the ether, which was the 
medium of the new means of communication, was in a sense 
public domain and ought not to be exploited freely. Not 
man but the State should possess the air. Classical economists 
might call the air a free good, but that was true only of the 
ait a man breathed and not of that he broadcast on. The 
ether of the wireless wave was subject to scarcity: it had 
to be economised and directed to its most profitable uses. 
The State, however, should be the economist and not the 
entrepreneur, for the entrepreneur did not place a sufficient 
value upon the education, or enlightenment, which should 
be one of the main functions of broadcasting. 
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Out of these confused insights into the potentialities of 
broadcasting there emerged the demand for monopoly with 
remote State control. Yet it must be doubted whether on 
a more reflective view any of these arguments was sufficient 
to justify a public monopoly. Against monopoly in other 
fields of human enterprise it had been argued that it reacted 
ultimately against the consumer’s advantage by robbing him 
of his choice. If this were true of the provision of bananas, 
or newspapers, or films, or motor-cars, was it not also true 
of some kinds of broadcasting service, for example, news and 
entertainment. Why not a free market then? Entrepreneurs 
could as readily be found to market air as to market any other 
commodity. Public enlightenment, in the sense of education, 
might, it is true, be thought a service of a different order. 
But the British tradition in education was one of fundamental 
freedom, allowing the fullest diversity. Our national system 
of education was built upon a history of free and voluntary 
institutions. Arguments for a measure of State control in 
fields such as education rest ultimately upon the modern 
demand for a minimum equality in respect of the service 
concerned, whether it is an equality of access, enjoyment or 
behaviour. But while such arguments or demands require 
State intervention they do not require a monopoly. We 
may ask for equal schooling, but not for one school. It is 
still not clear why broadcasting should require special 
treatment. 

By 1936, when the Ullswater Commission had come to 
report upon the B.B.C. and the proposed renewal of its 
Charter, there had been ten years of experience of the func- 
tioning of the Corporation and of broadcasting in general. 
Something was now known of the potentialities of broad- 
casting ; there was a history to judge. Speculation as to the 
future of the service need not now be in the air; it hada 
past to base itself on. Broadcasting had become a service 
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of major importance in every civilised country, and with the 
development of frontier and inter-continental broadcasting 
it had emerged as an international problem. One authority 
estimated the total of the world’s listeners as 250 million 
persons, distributed throughout 130 countries.’ There had, 
too, been great technical advances, with a consequent develop- 
ment of power competition. There had been developments 
of overwhelming importance in political broadcasting in the 
narrower sense. 

Furthermore, these ten years had seen the development 
among European countries of widely different practices in 
the relation of broadcasting to the State. Thus “out of 
thirty national broadcasting systerns now functioning (in 
Europe), thirteen are government-owned and operated, 
nine are government monopolies operated by autonomous 
public bodies or partly government-controlled corporations, 
four are physically operated (engineered) by the government 
and privately serviced for programmes, while only three are 
ptivately owned and operated. In two countries (France 
and Yugoslavia) government and privately run organisations 
exist side by side.”* Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
organisations was that of Holland. Holland has “ no less 
than five broadcasting associations, run not for profit but 
for the benefit of their members. Three of them have a 
teligious bias and one a political bias (Socialist). The fifth 
and largest is “‘ general,” that is to say, neutral, non-partisan 
and secular. Each maintains its own studios and programme 
staffs, and all five divide the available time on the two existing 
long-wave transmitters under an equitable system of rotation, 
paying rental to the company which operates the transmitters. 
The shares of this operating company are owned jointly by 
the broadcasting organisations and the government. The 


arrangement works smoothly, without a case of friction on 
1Huth : La Radiodiffusion : Puissance Mondiale. 1937. p. 71. 
*C, Saerchinger : Radio as a Political Instrument. Foreign Affairs, xvi, pp. 245-246. 
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record. . . . Radio advertising is ruled out by common 
consent ; so is profit. Nobody earns anything but a reason- 
able salary, and there is not a more prosperous and better-liked 
broadcasting system in the world.”* 

All this experience was available for the Ullswater Com- 
mission to review. They found, however, that the experience 
of British broadcasting was one “of which the country 
largely approved,” and advised no substantial change either 
in the relation of broadcasting to the State or in the conduct 
of the service. In 1937 Parliament renewed the Charter and 
the Postmaster-General issued the new License. The B.B.C. 
entered its second decade still as a monopoly with remote 
State control. 


II 

It may now be suggested that the chief motive, first, 
for the institution of a public monopoly of broadcasting and 
later for its retention was not one which was related to the 
general political use of broadcasting—in the sense hitherto 
discussed, of the general relation to the State—but one 
which was related to the narrower political use of broad- 
casting, the broadcasting of political matter, and in this field 
attention was primarily centred upon the international 
implications of such broadcasting. The refusal to admit free 
broadcasting, had it been really grounded upon a view of 
broadcasting as an instrument of public education and 
enlightenment, or even of entertainment, would not for long 
have commended itself to the traditional view of political 
freedom in Great Britain. It was the realisation that the air 
which was to be economised was the air which made up the 
climate of political opinion, international as well as national, 
that gave substance to the view that the economy should be 
a monopoly. We must now turn to see what were the 


Ibid. 
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conditions peculiar to political broadcasting which made this 
necessaty. For the purposes of what follows the term 
political broadcasting will mean broadcasts of political matter, 
that is, matter which is of a clearly political nature, or that 
which is designed to procure a political effect. 

An initial distinction which at once suggests itself is that 
between political broadcasts intended for internal consumption 
and those intended for external consumption. Thus, under 
the first category would fall broadcasts of home news, and 
“controversial broadcasting ” on home politics, home social 
services, home economic problems and so forth. Under the 
second category would fall foreign broadcasts of news and 
political talks. This distinction, however, would not carry 
us far for the reason that all political broadcasting, no matter 
what its intended destination, is capable of being generally 
consumed. A certain amount of delimiting of destination 
can be secured by using different foreign languages, and by 
the use of modern technical devices such as directional 
antennz, but such delimitation has only the effect of directing 
the broadcast upon a particular area and a particular section 
of the world’s population; it cannot exclude interested 
listeners in any other part of the globe whose receiving 
apparatus is technically adequate to pick up the transmission. 
And since the increase in short-wave transmission,’ which 
has a proportionately far greater power of penetration than 
long or medium waves, there has been a corresponding 
technical development of receiving apparatus with a resultant 
increase in the amount of international consumption of 
national broadcasting. A certain amount of course can be 
done in an area of reception to stop the penetration of a 
broadcast from an external source—by legal penalties for 


listening to foreign broadcasts or by jamming the trans- 


*“In 1930, there were only three short-wave transmitters used in Europe for 
mene broadcasting ; to-day there are over 40 powerful ones, and more are 
g constructed.” T. Grandin: The Political Use of the Radio. Geneva Studies, 


1939, Pp. 44. 
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missions. The Germans use both methods, and indeed in 
one form of jamming they are able to use them together. 
“« Jamming takes several forms; mechanical Morse code; 
another voice just behind the first, which renders the broadcast 
unintelligible ; and even artificial static; or a variety of 
alarming noises, such as sirens, bangings, bells, etc. The 
last-named system is most frequently resorted to by Germany, 
the purpose being to enable conscientious National Socialists 
to denounce their subversive brethren: the noises issuing 
suddenly from the loud-speaker should in principle discover 
an unpatriotic listener to his neighbours, and even to the 
police.”* Directional transmission and jamming of the 
reception can impose certain limits upon the penetration of 
the broadcasts. But the fundamental fact is this—that no 
country can rely on its home transmissions being heard solely 
by a home public. 

One further fact concerning the external effects of 
broadcasting must here be taken into account. Not only 
is the area of the broadcast difficult to determine and the 
extent of the penetration, therefore, a matter for conjecture, 
but also the identity of the listener remains unknown. Any- 
body who has the necessary receiving apparatus may 
hear the broadcast—Tom, Dick, or Harry, Government 
official or private citizen, worker or employer, soldier or 
peasant. 

The cardinal importance of these considerations emerges 
only when we consider the position of political broadcasting 
when a nation is at war. Under war conditions the geogra- 
phical and personal destination of transmissions becomes a 
matter immediately relevant to national success or failure. 
Political broadcasting is a weapon both of offence and defence. 
As a weapon of offence political broadcasting has immense 
potentialities. It may seek to cripple the home opinion of 


the enemy country by dividing it, setting class against class, 
1 Grandin, Op. Cit. p. 25. 
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subjects against rulers, or by feeding it with false information, 
ot by terrorising it with pictures of horror and ruin, or by 
bribing it with promises, teaching it false hopes and falser 
history. It may seek to divert from the enemy all sympathy 
of neutrals by blackening its character and by threatening 
extension of the area of war. With this kind of external 
broadcasting technical devices of one kind or another, 
constantly improving, can do much to direct the broadcasts 
to the desired destination. 

With broadcasts directed internally, however, no technical 
device has yet been found which can insulate them from the 
outside world. That is to say, broadcasting as a defensive 
weapon is two-edged. Its primary purposes as a defensive 
weapon are the dissemination of information, the concerting 
of national, or large-scale group action, and the safeguarding 
of national morale, negatively by countering enemy propa- 
ganda, positively by the provision of entertainment, and 
forms of positive encouragement. (In this sense war turns 
all broadcasts into political broadcasts.) Inevitably, however, 
these broadcasts are heard externally, and function as a source 
of information to the enemy. They afford an accurate picture 
of the state of the country in many matters of fundamental 
importance in war. 

This fact, that all internal broadcasting has external effects 
and the realisation that, while in peace these latter may be 
neglected, in war they are of great importance, have led to 
the advancement of the view that in war a compromise 
should be found between the desiderata of external propa- 
ganda and those of internal morale such as to present to the 
enemy and to the neutral world a united national front. To 
do this a complete system of Government control of broad- 
casting would be necessary. We shall see in a moment what 
is involved in this view. 

First, however, the differences between broadcasting and 
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the Press, in respect of their internal and external effects, are 
of considerable interest. These differences chiefly turn upon 
the degree of precision with which it is possible to measure 
their relative penetration. 

As has been said already, the degree of penetration of 
broadcasting is extraordinarily difficult to measure, and this 
is true both of the amount of penetration, in terms of the 
number of persons listening, and of the lines of penetration, 
in terms of classes of persons listening. Little research on 
this subject has been done. Where it has been attempted, 
as in America, the results so far mainly illustrate the ambiguity 
of the various criteria employed to test the penetration. 
Numbers of receiving sets in existence gives no guide at all 
to classes of listeners, or to listening habits. Advertiser’s 
checks on the commercial results of sponsored programmes 
afford no index of interest in political broadcasting. 

The Press is in much better case. Circulation figures, 
though unsatisfactory in many ways, afford much more 
information than numbers of receiving sets. Newspaper 
sales can be analysed as to quantity and area. They can be 
traced to the houses of the readers. They can be related to 
class and social divisions. Moreover, where a free Press 
exists, and the different newspapers represent and cater for 
distinct sections of the community, comparative figures of 
circulation can reveal the drift and distribution of opinion. 
This last criterion is not available for a monopolistic broad- 
casting service. 

The Press then differs from broadcasting in that its 
destination can be determined and the identity of its con- 
sumers known with a far greater degree of precision. And 
this is true of the external as well as of the internal penetration 
of the Press, for the external penetration is checked not only by 
export figures but by the censorship control in the importing 
country. This latter control broadcasting again escapes. 
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III 

We turn now to consider what bearing this analysis has 
upon the general question of the relation of broadcasting to 
the State. 

From the inception of the B.B.C. in 1926 it had been the 
intention to change from remote to direct control by the 
State in time of war or national emergency. The License of 
1937 in this respect only repeats the provision of the first 
License. 

“Tf and whenever in the opinion of the Postmaster- 
General an emergency shall have arisen in which it is expedient 
for the Public Service that H.M. Government shall have 
control over the transmission of messages by means of the 
stations, it shall be lawful for the Postmaster-General to 
direct and cause the stations, or any part thereof to be taken 
possession of in the name and on behalf of His Majesty and 
prevent the Corporation from using them, and also to cause 
the stations . . . to be used for H.M.’s Service or to take 
such other steps as he may think fit to secure control over 
the stations . . .”? 

In the light of this provision, and of our earlier analysis 
of the motives for instituting a public monopoly of broad- 
casting, it seems clear that an underlying purpose of legislators 
was to create a broadcasting system which would be 
immediately adaptable to war conditions. There is nothing 
surprising in this purpose when it is considered that the 
whole of our knowledge of national broadcasting belongs to 
the post-pre-war period 1920-39. | With this purpose in mind 
it seemed to the legislators that the appropriate form of 

institution was a monopoly with remote State control. Was 
this a sound choice ? 

The advantages of a monopoly in the conduct of any 
service are commonly supposed to be in the reduction of the 


1Cmd. 5329, 21(1). 
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costs of operating the service, and in the completeness of 
the control. It is fairly certain that to the question of 
reduction of costs neither legislators nor public were paying 
much attention. Some may have had in mind the possible 
cost which would ensue to the State if it had to take over 
a service which had been left to develop in the hands of 
ptivate enterprise. Vested interests would then have to be 
bought out. But even for those who thought thus, choice 
they considered was one between public monopoly now, or 
public monopoly later. The economic aspect of the monopoly 
was in all minds subordinated to the political: the monopoly 
was primarily to secure completeness of control by the State 
—a loose control in peace but tight in war. Such a control 
would place at the nation’s disposal in the event of a national 
emergency a co-ordinated machinery for mobilising the 
nation for concerted action and would enable her to present 
to an aggressor and a neutral world a picture of national 
unity. 

Before advancing any criticism of this view it should be 
noted that the Gleichschaltung of the B.B.C. has not so far 
happened. It is a matter for conjecture what the precise 
relations now are between the B.B.C. and the Government. 
The appropriate first step would seem to be the subordination 
of the information and talks service to the Ministry of 
Information. This may in part be already done, or Sir John 
Reith may now be doing it. At all events the existing control 
of the B.B.C. by a Director General and a Board of Governors 
has not been superseded. Furthermore, ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parliament for the activities of the B.B.C. is a 
remote as ever. 

As far as its suitability for war is concerned the present 
structure of broadcasting in this country is in some ways 
not the best but the worst of the two worlds of State control 
and independence. The fact that the B.B.C. is a monopoly, 
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but at the same time is not under the continuous day-to-day 
guthority and direction of a responsible Minister has made 
the B.B.C., since the outbreak of war, a timid and rather 
second-rate institution. The worst defect of all monopolies, 
the tendency to lose elasticity and flexibility, has characterised 
its operation. Thus after six months of war we are still 
being given only a single home programme, supplemented 
recently by a programme for the forces. Without the 
monopoly, it is doubtful if this lamentable state of affairs 
would have happened. 

This defect was inherent in the B.B.C. from the start. The 
combination of monopoly with remote State control was 
always likely to procure the vices of monopoly, that is, 
uniformity of output, lack of imaginative direction, rigidity, 
and immunity from public opinion, while not conferring the 
supposed virtue of State control, that is, security for the 
public interest, which in war is the maintenance of unity and 
morale. The argument for remoteness of State control was 
that thereby the broadcasting service would have a certain 
freedom of action; but this was not an argument for 
monopoly. The argument for a monopoly was the fear of 
wat and the necessity of constructing a service which could 
be switched quickly into the machinery of Government ; but 
this has not happened. That the defects of the present system 
have taken so long to show is largely due to the novelty 
of broadcasting itself. That novelty is now exhausted. Those 
who were children twenty-one years ago and are now soldiers 
have never known a world without wireless. A public 
monopoly with remote State control is a wrong solution for 
the problem of the relation of broadcasting to the State. It 
is wrong for peace and wrong for war. In peace it is 
unfavourable to the free movement of opinion, which in a 
democratic country depends more upon an unrestricted 
tight of self-expression than upon deliberate guidance. In 
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war it has failed to meet the crisis with resilience and initiative. 

A first step towards a right solution is the separation of 
the question of monopoly from that of State control, [t 
should be said at once that in a democratic country there 
can be no sound argument in favour of a monopoly of any 
instrument or organ of public opinion, whether in peace or 
war. In the matter of State control the case is different. 
Here the extreme choice is between unrestricted freedom 
within the laws and full State control. However desirable 
the first alternative may be, it is not possible in war. Some 
degree of State control is necessary. 

Full State control, however, is inadvisable, for it means 
that the external effects of broadcasting will be always qualified 
by the belief that it is official and not public opinion that is 
speaking. There are many other alternatives to be considered 
first, some of which have already been touched upon. State 
control might, for example, extend only to information, 
leaving entertainment free. The Press is perhaps the analogy 
to keep in mind. Were State control to change the free 
Press of this country into what Dr. Goebbels calls a 
“monoform ” Press we should have lost a right arm in our 
struggle. The essential desideratum for broadcasting as for 
the Press is the existence of a plurality of authorities. The 
degree of State control which war requires can then be settled 
as the situation demands. 
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SURVEYS 


Pystic OPINION DuRING THE First Stx Monrtus 
IX months have passed since war was declared. The 
civil population of Poland has been bombed and 
enslaved, the Finns have been through all the horrors 
of invasion and aerial bombardment, Chinese towns 
and villages are still daily set in flames from the air. But the 
civilian population of Britain, France and Germany have as 
et known nothing worse than air raid alarms and leaflet 
raids. In a word, it is still true that none of the big, heavily 
armed countries care to run the risks of attacking each other ; 
they prefer to fight on the soil of weak and comparatively 
defenceless countries. In trying to estimate the psychology 
of Britain—we have unfortunately no adequate material with 
which to gauge German opinion—the unmaterialised threat 
from the air is of profound importance, since the whole out- 
look of the British nation in the last four years has been deeply 
affected, one might almost say built upon, the conflicting 
emotions connected with aerial bombardment. One after 
another of our leading statesmen have warned us that war 
would mean “‘ the destruction of civilisation ” ; by reiterating 
Mr. Baldwin’s famous statement that the bomber would 
always get through, they have persuaded most people that 
war to-day would mean the physical destruction of our 
society. The lesson was ruthlessly reinforced by the aerial 
use of gas in Abyssinia and by bombing in Spain and in 
China. The terrific effect of the sudden seizure of Austria— 
the decisive moment in British post-war feeling about 
Germany—was caused by Hitler’s use of bombing aeroplanes 
circulating over Vienna to terrorize the population. I am not 
suggesting that fear is the only or indeed the most important 
emotion aroused. Anger and a defensive bellicosity are also 
natural forms of response. These are on the conscious level 
and they affect the population of every nation. In England 
the progress of the aeroplane has had an even more profound 
effect, unparalleled anywhere except, I think, in Scandinavia. 
British psychology in the past has been insular, because 
Britain is an island which has not been conquered for nearly 
goo years. We have thought ourselves superior to Conti- 
nental politics, believing that we had the power to decide 
on grounds of morals and self-interest whether or not to 
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play a part in them. French, Germans, Czechs and Poles 
have assumed land warfare to be a practical necessity of 
existence. That was how they defended their soil or expanded 
their territory. British expansion has been colonial and her 
main power in Europe exercised by finance and the Navy. 
This advantageous position has now been transferred to the 
United States. During the perpetual conflict about forej 
policy during the last nine years, British people have been 
more or less consciously realising the change. Instinct and 
tradition would have made us isolationists in spite of our 
signature to the Covenant of the League, which nominally 
banished isolationism and neutrality for ever. Gradually we 
have discovered that we are now inevitably part of Euro 
that we share its future either as a small State, with diffi 
maintaining its independence against the new totalitarian 
monsters, or as 2 dominant country which, with France and 
other nations, will help to police some form of a reconstructed 
Europe. 

This realisation must, I think, in time alter what we have 
always assumed to be the “ British character.” National 
character may or may not—there is little evidence on either 
side—depend to some extent on innate racial characteristics, 
If so, in a people as mixed as the British, and indeed as almost 
all the ed nations of Europe, its innate factors ate so 
entangled as to be beyond scientific investigation. What we 
usually call national character is a pattern of behaviour 
evolved to suit the needs of an epoch. This character will 
change, if circumstances change. If British people have, as 
they think, the reputation for a belief in fair play, if they 
have a peculiar sense of humour and a capacity for compromise 
and toleration, that is because they have for so’ long been 
comparatively secure, because they have been able without 
fear to make concessions to others, because their internal 
unity has permitted surface differences of party and subor- 
dinated class divisions. Because we have felt strong and 
secure we have been able to give free rein to that moral 
preoccupation which is a product of Puritanism. When 
national existence is at stake high principles of ethics may 
still play their part in the speeches of statesmen and appear 
in the preambles of diplomatic documents, but practice is 
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likely to conform to the primitive demands of self-preserva- 
tion. We claim to lose all the battles except the last; we 
boast of “ muddling through.” But muddling through is no 
sign of genius ; it is merely our way of rationalising the fact 
that being stronger and richer than other people we have 
been more easily able to afford our mistakes. If we are no 
longer top dog, but desperately seeking to survive, we shall 
have to use our brains like other people, or perish. That is 
the fact that is gradually penetrating the minds of people of 
all classes and conditions in this country. 

One must not dogmatize about public opinion; it is a 
short-hand phrase used by journalists, politicians and historians 
to cover up a huge unexplored gap in political theory. 
Genuine opinions upon public affairs are rare; when they 
exist, they are more often individual than public. They may 
be held in common by groups, but seldom, even in time of 
wat, are they so universal as to justify the statement that 
public opinion is in favour of this or opposed to that. 
Opinions are private ; it is emotions that are public. All one 
can do is to notice certain waves and tendencies of feeling and 
outlook. Lack of scientific technique for gauging these 
tendencies in national psychology is a root defect of democracy. 
Sidney Webb many years ago hoped to solve the problem of 
representation and delegation by the “ professional represen- 
tative,” that is, by a man whose particular task it was, not to 
act as a delegate on each issue in a legislative body, not to 
defend merely the interests of a particular group, but to 
gauge the long-distance needs and desires of the majority of 
those whom he represented. The numerous straw votes, 
unofficial polls and records of opinion set up of recent years 
in America, and also more recently in this country, are 
intelligent efforts to give politicians an indication of changes 
in the public mood and tastes. The technique of taking these 
votes has recently become far more efficient and complex. 
But even the Gallop polls and the records of the Institute of 
Public Opinion are far from scientific. In saying this I am 
not criticising the methods of the “random sample” or 
suggesting any improvement in the elaborate methods of 
canvassing or the selection of various types of towns and 
villages in which their investigators make their inquiries. 
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The difficulty is much deeper. The difficulty lies in the 
limitations of our knowledge of the human mind and in the 
capacities of the ordinary individual in the huge modern 
state to form an opinion at all. A certain percentage to-day 
would vote for Mr. Roosevelt or prefer another Prime 
Minister to Mr. Chamberlain. That is interesting in itself 
and important from th> politician’s point of view. If the 
records are frequently taken, and from the same gtoup of 
people, some real indication may be gathered of changes of 
political feeling and the results of elections may even be 
prophesied with a comparatively small margin of error. 
Even so, as the ews Chronicle discovered on a recent occasion 
when it took its courage in both hands and prophesied the 
result of an election on the basis of a poll, the prophecy may 
go wrong because some unexpected event or new influence 
may swing public opinion within a few hours of the poll. The 
basic difficulty is that opinion is not, as political theorists have 
naturally assumed, to be analysed accurately in terms of 
groups. The human mind is capable of holding two strong 
and conflicting tendencies at the same time, and the most 
careful formulation of the questions to be considered cannot 
altogether counteract this difficulty. If we consider the 
British public on the main issue of British isolationism and 
collective security, on the question of whether we ought or 
ought not to run any risk of war on behalf of this country 
or that, there has not been in Britain any genuine “ opinion”. 
We talk of the opinion of the Labour Party, of the Liberals, 
of the workers, of the Conservatives, of industrialists, of 
the Fifth Column, and so forth. But the most important 
single fact in the psychology of the public during recent 
years has been the co-existence of several “ opinions” 
at the same time in almost everyone; we have all been 
conscious of having within us a tendency to isolationism 
and pacifism, as well as to bellicosity, righteous indignation 
and the urge to set the world right. The Fifth Column 
is not merely a small group of rich and selfish individuals. 
It is also a certain proportion of the mind of almost all 
of us. After Munich, M. Blum made a famous remark 
about feeling both shame and cowardly relief. He spoke for 
most people in both France and Britain. Mr. Churchill 
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wandered about the House of Commons, muttering: 
“Traitors! Traitors!” beneath his breath. Mr. Churchill 
felt more shame and little relief. Some, mainly Pacifists, felt 
only relief. But 90 per cent of the population felt both in 
vatying proportions, and fluctuated between the two emotions 
from day to day and even from hour to hour. 

This mental conflict reached its most critical point at 
Munich, but it is always present when a dangerous and 
dificult situation confronts a nation, and at such a time 
“public opinion ” depends on leadership. If last September 
Mr. Chamberlain had declared that Poland had not made the 
necessary concessions over Danzig and the Corridor and that 
we must not be involved in a war on her account, he could 
in all probability have once again kept us out of war with 
Germany though with more difficulty than he experienced at 
the time of Munich when he could claim with justice that 
lack of preparation for war had left us undefended. In the 
past it has been true that once war has started, such emotional 
conflicts are promptly settled. The decision taken, all 
argument in favour of compromise or surrender are forgotten ; 
the political and group differences are laid aside in a con- 
centrated effort to win the war. Because Germany has not 
in effect begun the war in the air during the last six months, 
this hardening process is less obvious than it was in the last 
wat. The Fifth Column, though of course far less powerful, 
remains active both as a political group and as an element in 
the psychology of almost every individual. A large number 
of people have sought for the opportunity to put on uniform, 
partly from a desire to escape the responsibility of further 
decision or the misery of helplessly watching the tragedy 
develop. Many factors, including particularly Russia’s 
decision to support the Nazis, have increased individual 
perplexity and affected the natural tendency to unite in the 
wat. By-elections conducted under terms of a political 
truce, in which the party which holds the seat is not challenged 
by the other major parties, suggest that the “ stop the war” 
policy held in different forms by Communists, Fascists and 
Pacifists has a decreasing hold. The by-election in Silvertown 
exemplified this to a remarkable degree. The Fascist 
candidate, after large public meetings, polled only 150 votes, 
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while Harry Pollitt, the most forcible and popular of Com. 
munist orators in the country, could only poll 1,500 votes 
in spite of a well-established Communist organisation in the 
constituency and a very large support by a number of 
voluntary helpers. I should not, however, regard these 
indications as at all conclusive. They show that only a small 
portion of the working-class electorate is at present in the 
mood for any revolutionary policy. They do not show that 
there might not still be a rally on a very large scale to a 
respected popular leader who came out on the cry of 
“negotiate now.” The polls have been low in these 
elections—the natural result of a truce in which one or other 
of the big parties does not stand—and the Fifth Column 
element is probably still stronger in the middle than the 
working class. One has the impression too (founded only 
on incomplete inquiries in different areas), that the influence 
of Lord Haw-Haw and of German propaganda as a whole is 
less than it was during November and December. The 
present line of German propaganda is to show the British 
Government as a selfish and incompetent plutocracy and to 
represent Germany as a modern Socialist state. Such 
propaganda, when allied to repeated declaration of a deter- 
mination to destroy the British Empire and for ever prevent 
Britain from playing again a powerful part rather consolidates 
than undermines middle-class determination ; and it does not 
convert the working class, to whom it is directed, because, 
coming from the Nazis, it finds no credence. A large part 
of Lord Haw-Haw’s propaganda is listened to with enjoyment; 
it amuses, and it is common to hear listeners say that “ there 
is a great deal of truth in it.” But to hear Socialist arguments 
stated by a British Socialist against the present ruling class 
is one thing; to hear these arguments from the enemy is 
quite another. Moreover, there has now been enough sea 
and aerial warfare to excite imagination. The loss of battle- 
ships and the sinking and machine-gunning of merchant 
trawlers has a profound effect on a people who know that 
their security has always depended on the sea. 

The most interesting public examination of opinion 
catried out since the war began is recorded in War Begins at 
Home, by Mass Observation (Chatto & Windus, 9s. 6d.). 
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PUBLIC OPINION DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Mass Observation surveys have gained in interest because 
Mr. Harrisson and his followers have realised that it is a 
mistake to attempt to look upon their results as scientific. 
They present them in qualitative rather than in quantitative 
terms. One gains from them, not a pseudo-scientific picture 
of political trends, but a large number of interesting side- 
lights and suggestive illustrations. Mass Observation’s 
fundamental discovery is that the gap between the politician’s 
assumptions about political opinion and the real interest of 
the Sabie isimmense. Pre-war elections that were represented 
in the Press as being decisive about the public attitude to 
war and peace were found by them to be decided mainly on 
questions of pensions, food prices and such matters of 
domestic interest. Even the newspapers, according to this 
analysis, have no very accurate idea of what mainly interests 
the public. Mass Observation discusses the extraordinary 
growth of astrology, a sign not only of the need for some 
substitute for religion speaking with supernatural authority, 
but also as an example of the natural recrudescence of super- 
stition at a time of grave doubt and anxiety. They examine 
A.R.P. and other home services, and discover, as one might 
expect, how large a part class and personal issues play, 
especially when the civilian services have very little work to 
do. They examine, or rather illustrate, the psychological 
effects of the black-out and the significant development of 
vatious forms of entertainment in which new dances are 
among the most interesting. They discuss the effects of the 
sudden withdrawal of organised sport, which for many 
people in time of peace is the main relaxation or even the 
main interest in life. They produce a suggestive though 
very incomplete picture of the evacuation, of the confusion 
and the results of conflicting Government policies on 
questions of rationing, spending and saving and taxation. 
In the absence of detailed examination of the vast upheaval 
caused by evacuation and the temporary dislocation of the 
educational system, this book is invaluable. Somebody still 
has to write a history of the first six months of the war, but 
here at least is some of the material for the historian. 

The deduction on which Mass Observation lays most 
stress in their concluding chapter is that the gap between 
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public opinion and political leadership is large and growing. 
How far it is true that Hitler and the Nazi leaders are now 
felt in Germany to embody the will and purpose of their 
country, we cannot tell. That the leaders of democracy do 
not do so is obvious, partly because the war has been of an 
unexpected character and partly because of the general 
impression that they are driven along they know not where, 
Mass Observation says that those who organise propaganda 
in this country have little notion of what will be effective, 
They take as an interesting illustration the reactions of a 
number of persons to the poster “Your courage, yow 
cheerfulness, your resolution will give ws victory.” A natural 
comment on these words (placed under the royal emblem) 
is that the “your” applies to those who will be killed in 
the fight while the “ us”, who will win the victory, applies to 
a small ruling class. They show that an immense amount of 
wishful thinking appears in our propaganda. There is no 
rational justification for the reiterated statement that “ time 
is on our side.” 

The leaders, as we have pointed out in this book, 
sail on satisfied, convincing themselves that the whole 
country is united in support of them, whereas even on 
the very highest poll ever obtained by any method or 
organisation, only 68 per cent are at all in favour of, for 
instance, our present Prime Minister. The truth is that 
the country is potentially united, and that it is largely 
united in wanting to end the Hitler regime. But it is 
not yet united in a frame of mind towards the war and 
towards the future. The unity in those directions is 
superficial. 

The peculiar strength of the totalitarian powers lies in their 
psychological success. In the modern state, Mass Observation 
writes : 
ptivate ethics and desires have to be transformed, 
elevated and merged into a general pattern of the whole 
community. The private interest has to become the 
ublic interest. In this country now, the aime interest 
is vety deeply rooted ; and many of the biggest private 
interests are terrified that the communal, public ethic 
should become so strong and collectivised that people 
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would not naturally return to the private after the war. 
But in Germany and in Russia, the identification between 
ptivate and public is extremely close, so close that it 
threatens our own British way of life. We therefore 
have to fight the state-collectivised, non-individual 
machine. And in doing so we have, of course, to try 
and preserve those features within our own civilisation 
which “we are fighting for.” But at many points it 
seems technically necessary in this world of speed and 
science, to collectivise. So we get the strong tensions 
of opposing interest that emerge all through this book. 
Those tensions do sot imply that people consciously 
erect their own concerns above those of the country at 
war. They do most definitely imply that there exists no 
completely coherent and co-ordinated plan to deal with 
all the problems of a country at war in 1940. 
I think this observation, which applies to peace as well as to 
wat, is just and that there is grave danger in this country, 
whether the war is carried on indecisively for a long period 
or whether a truce is patched up at some point, of the growth 
of confusion and doubt under our present rulers. The real 
truth is that Germany has in her own brutal way solved this 
efficiency problem of identifying the private and common 
interest and that this will be solved in some way, probably 
by the war, in this country too. It may still be solved well, 
provided some leader (who is not at present on the horizon) 
comes forward to lead the democratic revival. It will be 
solved badly if our rulers forget the maxim, attributed by 
Rauschning to Hitler : 

A mass that is apathetic and dull is the greatest 
threat to unity. Apathy is to the masses a defensive 
form of rejection. They hide behind apathy, till suddenly 
they break out in entirely unexpected actions and 
reactions. The statesman who fails to take immediate 
measures against a growing apathy of the masses ought 
to be impeached. 

Impeachment is out of date. But the danger of apathy 
and the need of leadership, whatever happens—victory, defeat, 
continued stalemate or truce—is startlingly clear. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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Pusiic LipRARIES IN PEACE AND WAR 
N January this year a letter was sent to local authorities 
== the offices of the National Book Council and over 
the signatures of Sir Arthur Eddington, Mr. John Mase- 
field, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan and the Archbishop of York. It drew attention to 
the war-time “ danger that the constructive activities of peace 
time may suffer severely,” particularly “ those activities of 
mind and spirit which yield no immediate tangible return,” 
and appealed for the maintenance and, if possible, the increase 
of cultural and educational services and, especially, of the 
Public Library. “ Books are needed now more urgently than 
ever, partly to give the mental refreshment which is at present 
the only holiday many people can afford or obtain, but mainly 
to provide the knowledge, understanding and _ inspiration 
which are absolutely essential to the survival of democracy.” 
The appeal is wise and necessary. The war has removed 
few of the purposes which libraries can serve and it has added 
new responsibilities and given emphasis to old values, 
Nevertheless, though the public library movement in this 
country is nearly one hundred years old, and though it has 
played a considerable if unobtrusive part in the life of the 
nation and in the lives of millions of individuals, it cannot 
be said that it has yet been given the recognition and support 
which should be its due. Probably, if war had not come, the 
next decade would have seen striking developments. Any 
pre-war survey would have recorded considerable achievement 
but it would also have been concerned with limitations, 
imperfections and inequalities. To appreciate the task and 
problems of the library service in war time, one must 
appreciate its peace time scope and organisations. Con- 
sequently the present writer proposes to deal chiefly with the 
normal peace time background referring only in conclusion 
to the special conditions now imposed upon this service. 
Public libraries in England and Wales are maintained by 
local authorities, urban and county, in accordance with the 
provision of the Public Libraries Act of 1919, the latest of a 
series of Acts authorising the provision of libraries at the 
expense of local ratepapers.! The first Act was passed in 1850, 
1 For Scotland the latest Act is that of 1920 and for Northern Ireland that of 1924. 
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though two or three libraries were established under the 
Museums Act of 1845. All the Public Libraries Acts have 
been “ adoptive ”—that is to say, it has never been compulsory 
to provide public libraries. 

Nevertheless, though progress was slow until the end of 
last century, to-day there are very few districts without some 
sort of service ; forty-seven million people in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland have access either to urban or to county 
libraries. 

Until 1919 expenditure upon libraries was limited to the 
product of a penny rate. Since then local authorities in 
England have been free, legally, to spend whatever they 
thought fit; in Scotland development is still hampered by 
a 3d. rate limitation. Public libraries as such have never 
been subject to any form of central government control or 
inspection and have never received any financial assistance 
from state funds. 

These factors—local option and local autonomy and, until 
1919, rate limitation—have largely shaped the library move- 
ment. As each local authority has been free to make whatever 
provision it desired or thought itself able to make, local 
standards vary very considerably—though the differences are 
not so great as they would have been had not the progress of 
the best and most progressive been hampered by the rate 
limitation. This served to formulate ideals which were bound 
by the shackles of practical possibility and which often 
persisted after the limit had been removed. 

The Librarian, therefore, has always been and still is con- 
cerned primarily not with meeting fully the actual and potential 
needs of library users so much as with deciding how far he 
may go with strictly limited funds, to what demands he shall 
give preference and where he must compromise. No two 
libraries with comparable responsibilities have had similar 
resources. 

Despite this, the mould of library service has been sur- 
ptisingly standardised. Consequently it is possible, despite 
gteat variations in local incomes, to speak of a “ typical ” 
system and to find few places which do not conform to 
pattern so far as the skeleton goes, providing much the same 
atrangement of buildings and departments, though the 
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quality of book stock, staff and equipment varies gteatly. 

The “typical” library consists of four departments— 
(a) a lending, or home-reading, department, (b) a reference 
department and information bureau, (c) a periodicals room or 
rooms and (d) a children’s library with both lending and 
reference facilities. If the town is small there may be only 
one library building with these four departments ; if it js 
very small two or more of these may be combined in one 
room ; if it is larger there will be various “ branch libraries ” 
to serve those living at some distance from the town centre, 
and also possibly some special departments such as com- 
mercial, technical, locai, music or fine arts libraries. 

The typical county library system serves all the rural 
districts, small townships and, often, suburban areas within 
the county council boundaries excepting such urban places 


as have themselves adopted the Acts and maintain independent 


services. It operates from an administration headquarters and 
central book store from which collections of books are 
distributed to numerous small country centres, many of them 
housed in schools, clubs and community centres, managed 
by volunteers and open for short periods each week. In 
addition to these, larger branches in premises erected for the 
purpose, staffed by paid trained assistants, are frequently 

rovided in the more thickly populated districts. As the 

ranch stocks are supplemented by loans to individuals and 
frequent interchanges, readers in country areas can often 
obtain the books they require as well as can the average urban 
reader, though naturally they have not the same facilities for 
choosing books personally from a large stock. 

Both urban and rural libraries are linked up with one 
another, with a number of specialist collections and with the 
National Central Library into a nation wide system of inter- 
library co-operation which is not equalled in extent or 
efficiency anywhere in the world. 

The following statistics, which relate to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and are for 1938-39 will indicate the extent 
of the service : 

There are 510 independent municipal (é.¢., urban) library 
systems, with 665; branches—a total of 1175 central and 
branch libraries. Ninety-three county councils maintain 
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county services, provide 340 full or part-time branches and 
about 16,600 centres, making a total of about 17,033 county 
service points. 

The municipal libraries provide altogether 24,540,000 
books and the county libraries 7,009,00o—a total stock of 
31,549,000, equivalent to 67 volumes per 100 of population. 
Last year (1938-39) 242,409,000 volumes were issued to 
readets—187,293,000 from municipal and 54,116,000 from 
county libraries—equivalent to 518 issues per 100 of popu- 
lation. 

Those registered as borrowers totalled 8,683,000 i.¢., 
18-5 per cent of the total population. The actual amount of 
library use is, however, greater than this percentage indicates 
since on the one hand there are many who use the reference 
and periodicals departments although they are not registered 
as borrowers and many unregistered readers who read books 
taken into their homes by other members of the household. 
On the other hand a considerable proportion of the total 
population are either too young to read or are precluded for 
one of many reasons such as illness, blindness, military 
service, imprisonment and so on, from using public libraries. 
Therefore on the whole it might safely be asserted that one 
out of every two or three people who can use a library in fact 
does so. 

Expenditure on libraries in 1938 amounted to approxi- 
mately £2,970,000—an average of 1s. 5d. per annum per head 
of population. 

Progress has been rapid and considerable since the Great 
War. In 1911 only 22 million people had any library service 
and the average expenditure per head was only 8d. In 1938 
the average me municipal libraries was 1s. 7d. and for 
counties 7d. 

All the above figures, however, are but the aggregate of 
many places above and many below average standards. The 
picture for any individual library might be very different from 
that suggested by the averages. For example, per capita 
expenditure in a few towns is still well below one shilling 
whereas in others it approaches four shillings. Of the money 
available about 18 per cent is spent on books and 43 per cent 
on salaries and wages. It does not follow that libraries are 
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overstaffed or assistants overpaid ; on the contrary recognised 
fair scales of salaries are not operating in a majority of places 
and only a few libraries employ more than one assistant 
per 4,000 of population. Neither is expenditure on books 
anywhere really adequate ; in very few places does it exceed 
£20 per annum per 1,000 of population or 4s. 8d. per person. 
Despite the obvious financial limitations, however, public 
libraries are rendering very considerable and very economical 
services to all sections of the public. In theory they exist to 
provide for all those needs for which books can offer satis- 
faction and to serve all types and classes of the population. 
The range of library provision is as extensive as that of 
knowledge itself. The library starts with the children, pro- 
viding those books which will stimulate their mental curiosity 
and imagination, foster their development as_ thinkin 
individuals and help in their formal education and broaden 
its implications. Then provision is made for students, young 
and old, including those engaged in all manner of vocational 
studies. Even more advanced students, specialists and 
research workers must often have recourse to public libraries, 
It is, moreover, a mistake to imagine that professional men 
and scholars, those associated with centres of research or 
recognised professional and scientific organisations, are the 
only people who need specialised information; on the 
contrary, any man may at some time or other require books 
which could not be regarded as “general literature” in 
ordinary demand. It is one of the most important duties of a 
public library to give any individual, with definite needs, any 
material that he cannot more readily obtain elsewhere. Then 
there are an immense variety of vocational needs which can 
be met by books ; the library helps the worker, whatever his 
occupation, to keep abreast of progress in his own field and it 
can answer many of the problems arising in the technical, 
commercial and industrial activities of the community. 
Furthermore, libraries naturally play a big part in the leisure 
of the people. Some books, especially fiction, are in them- 
selves a pastime ; others help people to enjoy their hobbies 
and recreations be these carpentering or gardening, genealogy 
or geology. Libraries also promote interest in the arts— 
literature, the graphic arts, music, etc. Finally—though it is 
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not suggested that the above summary covers the whole range 
of book use—libraries provide material for that extensive and 
invaluable “ general reading” in which men and women 
engage in order to increase their understanding of life and 

ple, and to make their own lives more interesting. This 
opportunity for personal development in an atmosphere of 
freedom would alone justify public library provision. The 
public library has no axe to grind; it is not concerned with 
“why ” a man needs a particular book or information ; it 
remains a surprisingly impartial and catholic institution, ready 
—saving very exceptionally—to offer hospitality to all aspects 
of controversy. 

If it is to fulfil adequately the many duties it is called upon 
to attempt—if it is to give each reader the books he requires 
and if it is to help in educating people in the habit of using 
books—two things are of paramount importance, these being 
books and staff. 

The book stock must be sufficient, well selected and 
properly related to actual and potential needs; there must 
be sufficient properly trained assistants to select, catalogue, 
and classify the books to make them easily available to 
readers, to assist readers in their search for desired material 
and information and to maintain an efficient, smooth running 
service. To deal first with the book stock : it is an obvious 
but most important fact that the better the service the more 
it must cost per issue. If a library were content to devote 
its major attention to the mass circulation of the cheapest 
type of fiction it could secure very large issues at a very low 
average cost because the less a thing matters the more people 
ate willing to accept it and consequently the greater the 
output. On the other hand, as soon as the library sets out to 
meet the genuine, serious needs of purposive readers the more 
personal and different do these appear and, consequently, the 
fewer the readers per item of stock. It is the old story of “‘ the 
higher the fewer.” One must not exaggerate the position and 
so suggest that only a small minority of people want books 
that are genuinely worthy. This is not the case. Librarians 
have ever discovered that there is no lack of demand for the 
most valuable things if these are freely and wisely provided, 
that there ate always more readers for the apparently 
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specialised material, once it is available, than they had 
anticipated. 

The point, however, is that the less purposive a man’s 
reading, the more readily can he accept a whole ; the more 
purposive the more essential is it that he should have 4 
particular book at a particular time. The inevitable implication 
is that the smaller the library and the less its book funds, the 
less can it do for the better type of reader. 

There are only two ways of dealing with the situation, 
(a) a readjustment in the library service unit and (b) the fuller 
development of co-operation. At present the library service 
unit is the usual local government unit. Frequently the 
atbitary boundary between town and county or between one 
town and its neighbours results in contiguous communities 
having absurdly disparate facilities. It has long been argued 
that a town with less than 30,000 inhabitants should not 
attempt to maintain an independent service. Many critics 
would ask for a much larger unit, with sufficient financial 
means to support expert direction and an efficient staff and to 
provide a stock of books sufficient to satisfy all but the 
exceptional requirements of its inhabitants. 

Inter-library co-operation is the means by which these 
can be met. The machinery already exists in the Regional 
Library systems which cover the whole country and which 
are linked up with and co-ordinated by the National Central 
Library. Already considerable and invaluable co-operative 
work is being done, but the further development of the 
system must depend on three factors—firstly, a levelling up 
of standards in libraries of all sizes and a reduction in the 
number of small units so that libraries do not seek to borrow 
from other libraries books which they should be able to 
provide for themselves, secondly, much more systematic 
specialisation so that the total wealth and variety of provision 
are increased, and, thirdly, greater financial support for the 
National Central Library. 

The library service also demands suitable and qualified 
ersonnel. On the one hand, to run the library as an efficient 
usinesslike machine, method, thoroughness and intelligence 

are necessary. On the other hand, librarianship is primarily 


a matter of “ public relations.” The library worker fails ot | 
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succeeds largely according to his ability to establish contact 
with the many and various people who come to the library 
for any of a thousand or more reasons. He must be capable 
of understanding people, have wide sympathies and a very 
extensive (if necessarily not intensive) knowledge of all 
manner of things and thoughts. Moreover, he should have 
faith in the value of his work. Librarianship may thus rightly 
be ranked as a profession—though not all who engage in it 
need be of professional rank or type since there is much to be 
done in the library that is of a routine, non-professional, 
character. 

To-day the importance of professional status and qualifica- 
tions is recognised. For this state of affairs much of the credit 
must go to the Library Association. This body, which holds 
a Royal Charter charging it with the promotion of a better 
library service by all the means within its power, has rightly 
devoted itself to the education and examination of library 
personnel and to the maintenance of a register of qualified 
and experienced librarians. By lending its influence to the 
improvement of conditions of service and recruitment it has 
helped to bring better and more suitable people into the 
profession. They in turn have helped to improve the character 
of the service given to the public. Much remains to be done, 
however. 

The library movement therefore promised well when the 
war came to alter its course. Within recent years many fine 
and suitable new library buildings had been opened and others 
were projected. There was a growing tendency to improve 
the service by concentrating on the better types of library work 
and gradually decreasing those provisions which were either 
less worthy or for which there were substitutes. Consideration 
was being given to the needs of people who demanded special 
treatment, such as those in hospitals, institutions and prisons. 
Appreciation of the importance of an information service— 
as distinct from and complementary to a “ book service ”— 
had led to increased attention to the technique of book 
exploitation and information bureau and reference library 
method. Undoubtedly before long a national co-operative 
information service would have been grafted on to the 
existing co-operative book lending schemes. And with this 
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would have come a widening in the public library horizon 
bringing with it closer contact with libraries of other types— 
special, learned society, university—and other agencies for the 
dissemination of knowledge. We had a not unpromising 
future. We must hope that our opportunities are only 
deferred. 

The war must inevitably limit the library service in certain 
directions. We can expect no new buildings ; the demands 
of National Service must lead to a serious reduction in qualified 
personnel; we must expect to suffer from the reduced 
spending power of the community. But the war has done 
nothing to diminish either the value of libraries or the demand 
for them. They have lost none of the purposes for which 
they existed before the war. The men, women and children 
of to-day have no less need for the information, education, 
recreation and stimulation that they may seek in books and 
libraries. On the contrary the need has increased. As other 
forms of recreation have become less easy to enjoy and as 
black-out and other restrictions have encouraged a stay-at- 
home habit, people have turned to books as never before. 
Normal educational facilities, for advanced students as well 
as for children, have been curtailed and disorganised and the 
library has had to step into the breach. Thousands of men 
and women have been transferred suddenly to new occu- 
pations and find afresh the need for books that will help them. 
Above all, war has stimulated thought and speculation. 
The world of to-day is much more interested in itself, much 
more eager to understand the whys and wherefores of to-day 
and the possibilities of to-morrow. War is a great stimulant ; 
in war the imagination is fired and the appeal of art and of 
ideas is heightened. 

Probably the most important effect of the war, however, 
has been to emphasise the responsibility of the library to 
provide a broad basis for political and social thought. Ie is 
generally believed that the war is being waged to defend 
democratic ways of living and thinking. Yet any idea of 
democracy which did not take it for granted that the individual 
citizen had free access to the means of political self-education 
would be contradictory. You cannot assume democracy 
unless you can assume intelligent citizenship. The public 
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library is the only satisfactory machine so far devised for this 

se, because it is not only comprehensive and repre- 
sentative of all facets of thought, but because it can be 
adapted by each man to his own needs, interests and abilities. 
Unless, as has been done in totalitarian countries, it is 
deliberately perverted, it is the enemy of standardisation, of 
the “ mass mind ” and the antidote of propaganda. 

Thus the public library can show—apart from any others 
—three vital reasons why it should be adequately supported 
in war time: Firstly, it is an institution essential to true 
democratic civilisation. Secondly, it can, by keeping men’s 
minds clear and normal and their spirits active, help to 
maintain the morale and faith of the people. Thirdly, it must 
be a crucial element in the post-war reconstruction period 
when knowledge and wisdom will be essential if the next 
peace is not to become but a prelude to the next war. It must 
not be allowed gradually to lose its influence to-day ; rather 
must it be strengthened to face the tasks of to-morrow. 

LioneEL R. McCotvin. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND FROM QUEEN VICTORIA 79 
GeorGE VI. Sy A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 2 Vols, 
(Macmillan. 305.) 

How BrirAIN Is GOVERNED. Ay Ramsay Murr. (4th edition 
with a new preface.) (Constable.) 

ROFESSOR KEITH’S new book will be for many 

Pe: a useful work of reference for teachers and 

students of the English Constitution. The plan is 
simple, clear and very nearly exhaustive. It provides 

a succinct summary of the history since 1837 and the present 
position and problems of any part of our machinery of 
Government. Like all writers on the English Constitution, 
Professor Keith is helped by the existence of a really excellent 
literature on the spirit and problems of our system of Govern- 
ment. The works of Bagehot, Maitland and Dicey, to name 
only the illustrious dead, have provided a tradition and an 
inspiration to all who would write on the English Constitu- 
tion. It would not perhaps be boastful to say that no other 
Constitution has been so critically examined and lucidly 
expounded as has that most difficult of Constitutions, our 
own. This being so, one cannot help asking what particular 
contribution any new work is designed to make to the already 
comprehensive literature. The contribution Professor Keith 
is designed almost by nature to make, is a planned and 
detailed survey of every legal principle and institutional 
minutia the Constitution contains. He is able also to 
illuminate any special point by his encyclopaedic knowledge 
of the fortunes of English institutions overseas. One can 
be sure that some flash from Tasmania or Newfoundland 
will lighten some dark corner of our proceedings in West- 
minster or the Provinces. 

In this book the plan followed is to analyse the Constitution 
into parts—the Crown, the Cabinet, Parliament, Parties, the 
Executive and the Judiciary, and under each heading to survey 
swiftly the development of the present position since 1837. 
To read it is like reading the volume on Constitutional Law 
in Halsbury’s “ Laws of England,” expanded by references 
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to the relevant precedents in law, and the debates on politics 
and institutions which have occurred since the accession of 
Queen Victoria. One cannot too much admire the skill with 
which Professor Keith both covers the detail that a con- 
stitutional lawyer will look for, e.g., the Royal Titles and 
Ensigns, or the Status of Aliens, while providing in his 
exposition for a survey of major changes which the last 
hundred years have seen. It is impossible to find any problem 
of the Constitution or any detail which is not somewhere or 
somehow discussed in this thousand pages. And, in spite 
of its detail, the book can be read as a continuous narrative. 

But this combination of breadth and detail have been 
secured at some cost. In the first place, Professor Keith, 
either from a sense of righteous indignation at the policy of 
those in power since 1931 or from a feeling that the reader 
must be stimulated to enjoy his passage through so intricate 
and at times so dusty and detailed a narrative, enlivens his 
pages by vigorous political polemics. Whatever value these 
may have in themselves—and their value is, I think, very 
unequal—they do raise a feeling of uncertainty about the 
general purpose of the book. Its title promises a study of 
development. Actually, what we are given is a statement of 
the present Constitution expounded by a method of historical 
retrospect. We do not, in fact, see the Constitution in process 
of change. We do not see how the Constitution of Bagehot 
has become the Constitution of to-day. Nor perhaps did 
Professor Keith intend so ambitious a task. But the irruption 
of polemical commentaries on past and present controversial 
issues at once arouses and offends our historical sense. 
There are certain problems about which Professor Keith feels 
vety keenly, and these stimulate him to a lucid and cogent 
summary of the issues involved. But these particular 
problems distract from the study of the history of the Con- 
stitution. It is as though in the pages of Anson we were to 
find embedded some cogent summaries of Professor Laski or 
Ramsay Muir. Many of these are themselves excellent, e.g., 
on Devolution or the Reform of the House of Lords ; some 
are not quite so convincing, e.g., on the Separation of Powers. 
But many of them could with advantage have been scrapped 
to allow room for a more thorough description of vital parts 
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of the Constitution, e.g., the organisation and working of the 
Cabinet. 

This question of the Cabinet raises a point of some 
importance. Professor Keith gives us no bibliography—to 
do so for so wide a field is almost impossible. As a good 
lawyer, his references are, whenever possible, to the actual 
cases, with the precise K.B. or A.C. which the rigour of the 
game requires. His references in political matters are to the 
standard biographies and collections of letters or even to 
the precise column in the Hansard of the ’seventies or what- 
ever decade is in question. But he must have received some 
guidance from secondary authorities, and it is possible that 
his readers would be grateful for a knowledge of some of 
these sources of useful if unequal value. It seems strange 
that a work which should refer quite frequently to Professor 
Laski’s “‘ Parliamentary Government in England ”—and one 
receives a subtle pleasure from the frequent concurrence of 
our solid author with that mercurial personality—should not 
have made a greater use of Dr. Jennings’s “ Cabinet Govern- 
ment ” (1936)—which is, after all, the most important work 
on the mainspring of our system of Government since 
Bagehot’s “‘ English Constitution.” From Professor Keith’s 
discussion in the second volume of the Separation of Powers 
it would seem that his disagreement with Dr. Jennings on 
that important issue may have prevented him drinking as 
deep as he might from Dr. Jennings’s other studies. 

To the fourth edition of his critical analysis—critical in 
temper if not in scholarship—of the British system of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ramsay Muir provides a preface. This is a high- 
pitched restatement of the central theme of the original work. 
That was, it will be remembered, a vigorous plea for propor- 
tional representation as a safeguard against the encroachment 
of the Executive in our political system. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
now sees in the swollen majority of the National Government 
since 1931 and the logical development of Party Dictatorship 
in Germany a confirmation of his worst fears. The representa- 
tion of a party in the legislature out of ali proportion to their 
strength in the country is a symptom of a serious sickness 
in the Constitution. On the other hand, in Sweden an 
electoral system which makes Party Dictatorship impossible, 
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has provided a rational and successful political policy. It 
cannot be said that this preface adds anything of value to the 
original work. That was, indeed, a clear and stimulating 
introduction to the study of our system of Government— 
it was worthy to be ranked, if far below Bagehot, very close 
to Sir Sidney Low. It is a pity that Mr. Ramsay Muir has 
not taken the opportunity of a new edition to weed his text 
of some errors of detail. In Mr. Muir’s Britain the Peers of 
Scotland are still elected for life, and those of Ireland for the 
duration of each Parliament, and only three Law-Lords sit 
in the House of Lords. 
K. SMELLIE. 


Tue Potitics oF Democratic Socrauism. Ay E. F. M. 
Dursin. (Routledge. 75. 6d.) 


Mr: DURBIN has given a modest sub-title to his 


it 3 


book; he describes it on the title page as “an 

essay on social policy.” It is that, but it is also a 

great deal more than that. It is a book of real 
value and importance, one that it pays to read slowly, so that 
one can agree or disagree meditatively with what the author 
is saying. It springs, as nearly all political books must at 
the moment, from our present discontents, the feeling, which 
so many of us have, that the bottom is dropping out of the 
social world—perhaps out of the civilization—in which we 
were born. We have to start again from the beginning, it 
seems, on a new political pilgrim’s progress. If so, the wise 
man will begin by taking his bearings. 

That is what Mr. Durbin bravely attempts in this book. 
He wants to know where the winds of his political faith 
and the tornado of events have brought him, and what course 
they make it desirable and practicable for him to set in the 
future. His faith is that of a democrat and a socialist, and 
he is therefore mainly concerned with the future of democracy 
and socialism in a world in which they are threatened from 
every side by Nazis, fascists, communists, and all the lesser 
breeds of authoritarians. 

Mr. Durbin is never content to remain upon the surface 
of his subject ; he is always trying to get down to the depths 
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where the important, and less obvious, causes are working. 
This is one of the things which makes his book of outstanding 
merit. But it does not make it easy to read, and Mr. Durbin 
has the makings of such an illuminating political philosopher 
that it is worth while pointing out one of his few defects, a 
defect which adds unnecessarily to the difficulty of reading 
him and is simply a bad literary habit of which he could 
easily cure himself. He uses too many words to the square 
inch, and instead of putting down plainly and succinctly the 
many important and interesting things that he has to say, he 
tends to wrap them up in a kind of verbal cotton-wool 
which distracts and irritates the reader. Take the following 
examples. Mr. Durbin writes: “ But let me hasten at once 
to say that I have no desire whatever to minimize or reduce 
the importance of institutional studies,” when all he means 
is: “Ido not deny the importance of institutional studies.” 
And when he writes: “ Before I leave this question, it may 
be of interest to offer a tentative explanation of the method 
by which those who hold the incorrect doctrine have been 
led to adopt it. I believe that the explanation is not difficult 
to find. It is yet another example of a most common source 
of error in the history of human thought,” all he means is: 
“T suggest that the way in which people have been led to 
adopt this incorrect doctrine is probably one more example 
of a very common source of error in human thought.” 
Now that we have had our grumble, we can get back to 
Mr. Durbin’s merits. The theme of his book is the theory 
and practice of socialism and democracy. It is divided into 
five parts. The connection between the last four parts is 
clear. Part IL deals with democratic capitalism and is an 
extraordinarily interesting analysis of its institutional trends. 
Mr. Durbin shows that democracy has forced capitalism to 
take a new form, which has some, but not all, nor the most 
important, characteristics of socialism; it is, in his words, 
“State controlled, monopolistic, and still predominantly 
inegalitarian.” He does not deny the virtues of this form of 
capitalism, but he considers that its defects make it essential 
to pass, if possible, to a further stage demanded by democracy, 
namely equality. He sees this as a combination of extended 
state control or socialism with democracy. The remainder 
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of his book is a consideration of whether, and, if so, how 
this can be attained. In Part III he examines the communist 
thesis that the object can only. be attained by force and the 
suppression of democracy. It is one of the most devastating 
critiques of neo-Marxism that has ever been written. It is 
devastating, because it is not “just argument,” but really 
attempts to go down to the roots of social psychology and 
to understand the dynamics of social and political institutions. 
Part IV then goes on to show that it is only through 
democracy that it is possible to reach the just or egalitarian 
society of socialism. Here he is often covering familiar 
ground, but he brings new light to bear on old problems 
because he has a point of view of his own with regard to 
the essence of democracy. Part V is called the strategy 
of democratic socialism and is really a discussion of 
how the Labour Party should proceed in detail when it 
comes to power to transform the existing transitional form 
of capitalism into the beginnings of a socialist society. What 
Mr. Durbin has to say here is eminently sensible and should 
be useful to the Party leaders if they can be induced to read 
it. But it is not quite in focus with the subtle and scientific 
analysis in the previous four parts. 

Psychology reminds us of Part I, to which we must 
now return. It deals with individual psychology, the 
light which the new psychology of Freud and his disciples 
has thrown upon the way in which the instincts, emotions, or 
psychological complexes of aggression and co-operation work 
upon the human mind and affect human action. This dis- 
cussion does not quite dovetail in to the remainder of the 
book ; yet Mr. Durbin was well advised to include it. The 
individual psychology of aggression and co-operation clearly 
have an enormous effect upon the dynamics of social, economic 
and political institutions. Mr. Durbin is an explorer in this 
field, and he tentatively feels his way. But he continually 
refers back in his discussion of capitalism, socialism, 
democracy and authoritarianism to the facts of individual 
psychology revealed in Part I. And some of these tentative 
suggestions are among the most original and valuable things 
in his book. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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AFTER THE DeLuGe. A Strupy OF COMMUNAL PsycHo.ocy. 
Vol. II, 1830 and 1832. By LeoNaRD WooLr. (The 
Hogarth Press. 155.) 

HE first volume of this work was published eight 

| | years ago. It sought to reveal the origins and character 
of the communal psychology of democracy. Dis- 
cerning readers have read and re-read it, and it is now 
winging its way to widening circles of students across the 

Atlantic and in this country as a sixpenny Pelican. It had the 

outstanding virtue of freshness—a freshness which lay not 

only in its illuminating and ironical exposure of the formative 
attitudes of our contemporary rulers on such great issues as 
the General Stoppage (no longer called General Strike, save 
by tactless people), but in its persistent association of present 
and past through the application of a tenable theory of history 
to the evolution of democratic institutions. It was surprising 
that no one had written Mr. Woolf’s book before, or so it 
would seem until one remembers that theories of history 
rarely escape into the world of historiography from their 
inaugural lectures wherein the professors imprison them. 
And, anyhow, historians do not commonly study psychology, 
or write about behaviour patterns, or attempt to disinter the 
social forces (if that is the right name) that give them their 
shape. They have not resolved, for example, the ancient 
problem of constitutional history, whether it is about 
institutions, or their use and wont, or about both. A recent 
academic manual, dealing with the union of England and 
Ireland after the Irish Rebellion of 1798, put the con- 
stitutional steps in the text and dismissed all the real means 
by which the union was delivered to its agonised victims ina 
one-sentence footnote of contemptuous dismissal. It is not 
surprising that people grumble at the unscientific habits of 
writers who have been rather too apt to claim for their craft 
the dignity and status of a science. It is the outstanding merit 
of Mr. Woolf’s work that he is thinking about historical 
processes, and their end-result in the contemporary world, 
in a disciplined way. He has told his readers what he means 
by history: he defines his technical terms and sticks to his 
definitions, employing them as an instrument of analysis : he 
uses recent experience to sharpen his awareness of the nature 
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of historical change : he employs a working social psychology 
and examines historical experience in its setting. The result 
is that despite slips—Robert Carlile for Richard, John for 
“Orator”” Henry Hunt, and the like—After the Deluge is a 
very valuable work. It is history, but not only history. 
While revealing the underlying and creative unity of present 
and past, it has a dynamic quality, the quality of, say, a 
well-placed road-sign. After reading it, you know how things 
hang together: you have a sense of direction and know the 
places you are coming to. And that, after all, is not too 
common nowadays. It explains why Mr. Woolf is not just 
a scholarly writer upon historical and other themes, but one of 
the wisest counsellors the radical movement of contemporary 
capitalism has at its disposal. 

The present volume of After the Deluge is concerned with 
the revolutionary movements of England and France in 1832 
and 1830. No attempt is made at formal narrative in either 
case, though much of the story necessarily is present. The 
specialist will shake an impatient head every now and then 
over omissions he will regard as sinful. The part played by 
Hetherington and his Poor Man’s Guardian, or Carpenter in his 
Political Letters, for example, was surely worth at least a 
passing mention among the agencies of political education 
through whose co-operation the common people of England 
learned to think democratically. Occasionally, too, the 
connoisseur in the history of radicalism will want a footnote 
that isn’t there. Take, in illustration, the following sentence : 
“The more closely one studies the history of the years, 
1815-1825, the more clearly does one see that it was really a 
period of latent struggle, a period in which the governing 
classes proved that they had lost faith in themselves and were 
incapable of leading the country out of the blind alley of the 
past, in which a new class emerged capable of taking the lead 
and solving the problems presented by history, and in which 
public opinion was being educated to support a mass move- 
ment for reform.” In its context, that passage sits easily 
enough. But it would have meant more if somehow—and 
Mr. Woolf writes so attractively that he could have done it 
with consummate ease—the reader could have got a sudden 
glimpse of the Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked (and its 
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predecessors, originating often among the effete class that had 
lost faith in its own validity), and the merchants of Liverpool 
and Manchester demanding railways in the name of THE 
PUBLIC GOOD (printed in capitals in their first prospectus) 
and (say) the meeting at Habergham Eaves of obscure artisans, 
marching with sticks, banners and music, to protest against 
the iniquity of Peterloo and show the necessity of par- 
liamentary reform. For these are typical events, typical 
manifestations of a growing, political articulateness, whose 
inner character and dynamics Mr. Woolf is studying. It 
would be absurd to criticise this volume because it does not 
contain a complete narrative: it is not unreasonable to say 
that it would have been more satisfying if it had been more 
lavish of fact. 

This grumble, all the same, is not very important. The 
special virtue of After the Deluge is its power of giving 
meaning to contemporary conflicts. All too many of us have 
been apt latterly to see democracy too much through its 
enemies’ spectacles. That is largely because false historical 
perspectives are prevalent. Sir Robert Peel was reported, in 
1847, to have expressed the gravest anxiety about the condition 
of Europe. Having studied closely the writings of the 
socialists, he realised how potent they could be among the 
victims of industrialism. ‘‘ The soil of our ancient Europe,” 
he said, “is deeply undermined . . . Who shall dare to 
foretell the day of explosion ? Who shall calculate the bound- 
less ruins of the cataclysm which shall cumber the surface of 
our Western world?” As a prophecy of events almost 
immediately to come Peel’s words were noteworthy. But 
even Peel, with all his experience, seemed to underestimate 
the powers of resistance to the carrying into effect of demo- 
cratic ideals. A sense of political perspective, and a knowledge 
of the historical meaning of democratic effort, were never 
more necessary parts of the democrat’s equipment than they 
ate to-day. Mr. Woolf raises questions, stimulates dis- 
cussion, provokes inquiry. But the special virtue of his book 
is not academic. It is practical. He shows in this valuable 
study how in England and France the ideal of political equality 
was rejected, a century ago, in order to erect a bulwark 
against the ideal of economic equality. In both countries the 
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rule of the bourgeoisie began in the events whose meaning 
he analyses. He leaves one fully aware that the democratic 


struggle is still on. 
H. L. BEALEs. 


A History OF PoLanp. Ay GEORGE SLocomBE. (Revised 
and Enlarged Edition.) (Nelson. pp. 375. 105. 6d.) 

(1) and (2) PoLAND: HUMAN AND ECONOMIC CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING. December, 
1936. pp. 36. 

(3) PoLanp’s New Copss oF Law. May, 1937. pp. 19. 

(4) THE NATIONAL INCOME OF POLAND. /w/y, 1937. pp. 15. 

(5) PoLAND’s FOREIGN TRADE. July, 1939. pp. 27. (Being 
Memoranda 1-5 on Poland by the Birmingham Information 
Service on Slavonic Countries, University of Birmingham. 
7s. for the Series of four.) 

R. SLOCOMBE published in 1916 a book on Poland 

Mis he has now revised and brought up-to-date 

by adding some chapters on her progress since 1918. 
It is not the kind of book that the reader would 
expect from so sparkling a journalist as Mr. Slocombe. 

Some journalists, Mr. Slocombe among them, have at times 

felt the need to look deeper into the political world in which 

they lived, and as a result have given us books, some of 
them very able books, in which they examined more 
thoroughly the things and people which in their daily work 
they had to report, so to speak, on the wing. But this book 
of Mr. Slocombe’s is not that kind of book. Only at the 
end, in some thirty pages or so, does he deal with things 
which happened in our time. All the rest is old history, 
beginning with the beginning of the Poles, and moving 
slowly through the chequered stages of that nation’s progress. 

Mr. Slocombe has marshalled here a great deal of detail, 

competently and readably, and the whole, though based on 

existing works, makes as good an introduction as any to the 
general history of the Polish people. 

Mr. Slocombe writes with a pleasing sympathy which does 
not shy at the shortcomings of the people he has befriended. 

It is only when he comes to our own times, which he knows 
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so well and where he is well qualified to discriminate, that 
his sympathy is apt to lapse into acquiescence. That the 
resurrected Poland should have started her new life in 1919 
with a houseful of problems, was not her fault. Neither was 
she responsible for the burden of excessive riches in land 
and people, but rather those ill-advised friends who piled up 
the gifts at her birth, not always for altruistic reasons. Mr, 
Slocombe makes a good point, by way of explaining some 
of the things that were inadequate in their rule, when he 
says that the long period during which they had to live 
under foreign oppression had left the Poles with little 
experience of government. It was a mistaken political 
generosity that put upon people who knew not how to 
govern themselves the strain of governing so many others; 
just as Rumania and Yugoslavia were blessed with new 
provinces for the good rule of which their political experience 
and personnel could, at the time, not be adequate. 

Mr. Slocombe makes his own the argument of many 
Polish apologists that the new Poland had a too democratic 
constitution, too many political parties, and as a consequence 
too many changes of government. Were not those many 
parties the natural expression, and a useful political outlet, 
for the awkward conglomerate of interests and nationalities, 
of regions and religions, which had been gathered together 
into the revived Polish state? And if things went poorly 
in the first period after the world war, were they any better 
under the subsequent dictatorial régime ?—especially if one 
takes into account that the first had the difficult task of 
welding that mixed material into some sort of working shape. 
The issue as to the respective merits of the two régimes 
might in normal circumstances have remained an open 
question, but one is surprised to meet with Mr. Slocombe’s 
view after the tragic test of the recent débacle. The fate 
which has overcome the Polish state demonstrates almost to 
perfection the crucial weakness of a dictatorial régime which 
all too easily becomes a cloak for political and administrative 
ineptitude, and after the collapse the Poles were the first 
themselves to denounce and repudiate the hollow claims of 
those who had ruled them so superciliously for a decade and 
more. The dictatorship inaugurated by Pilsudski remained 
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to the last a dictatorship of “ colonels,” and Mr. Slocombe 
says, as one might have expected, that they devoted their 
energies especially to the organisation of defence. The 
results have been proportionate to the energies. 

In the field of foreign policy, says Mr. Slocombe, 
“Poland’s influence steadily increased under Pilsudski” 
(page 328). It is true that Poland became more prominent 
in European affairs, but the point is to what end, and with 
what effects on her own fortunes and on the peace of others ? 
No one could say that her attitude was helpful to the work 
of the League of Nations, though her own fate depended 
greatly on the strength of that institution. And while she 
was backward in working with her smaller neighbours on a 
democratic basis, she was the first to accept a bargain at the 
hands of the Nazi régime. In the short summary at the end 
of the book of the events which led up to the war there is 
no mention of the part which Poland played in furthering 
the march of Hitler, and so her own destruction, in the 
autumn of 1938. One wished that Mr. Slocombe had 
indulged in a little speculation on why Poland has been 
repeatedly partitioned. Her geographical situation explains a 
great deal, but not everything. The difficulties described by 
Mr. Slocombe were hard, but not insuperable. Mr. Slocombe 
has rather clouded the issue by slurring over even the obvious 
lesson of the recent past. 

The five monographs on Poland coming from the 
Birmingham Information Service attached to Birmingham 
University will prove valuable for reference. One notes 
with interest that according to Monograph No. 1-2 Danzig’s 
goods traffic, which in 1913 had amounted to 2 million tons, 
had by 1935 increased to 4.6 million tons. Monograph No. 3 
describes Poland’s efforts to give herself a unified system of 
law, and contains a valuable Fibliography. All these Mono- 
gtaphs come well up to the standard of the better-known 
Memoranda on Soviet Russia which have issued from the 
same source. 


D. MITRANY. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR ProGress. By JOHN STRACHEY. (Gollancz. 
75. 6d. January, 1940. 348pp.) 
R. STRACHEY’S Programme for Progress is to 
tackle the problem of unemployment by an expan- 
sionist programme—low interest, public works, 
generous social services and redistributional taxation, 
Through these means a progressive Government would 
vindicate itself in the eyes of the world by creating prosperity. 
But more than that, it would pave the way for a full socialist 
programme. Expansionism must entail the control of the 
ing system and, to a large extent, of foreign trade. It 
requires a widening of the sphere of state-controlled invest- 
ment. And, by providing some measure of social security, 
it strengthens the bargaining position of the workers, 
Precisely because it points in the direction of socialism, an 
expansionist programme will arouse the bitter antagonism of 
the governing class. But it attacks capitalism at the point 
where it is least easy to defend. It creates a certain confusion 
amongst the reactionary forces, for, from a short-period 
point of view, the bread of the capitalists is buttered on the 
progressive side. Successful opposition to expansionism can 
only create slump conditions, entailing losses to the capitalists 
as well as to the workers. The policy of low interest drives 
a wedge between financial and industrial interests, while the 
promise to abolish slumps rallies a great mass of moderate 
middle-class opinion to the workers’ side. Yet expansionism 
in itself cannot provide a stable system. We must ever run 
faster and faster to stay where we are, and the necessary 
outcome must be some form or other of thorough-going 
socialism. 

The old pseudo-economic arguments that expansionism 
is impracticable, unsound, and cannot in fact conquer 
unemployment, have been refuted once and for all by 
experience. After the rearmament campaign of 1937 the 
“Treasury view ” will never again be able to rear its head, 
and the anti-expansionist propagandist of the future will be 
hard put to it to find arguments to prove that loan-expenditure 
on atmaments can conquer unemployment, but loan-expendi- 
ture on housing cannot. 

All this Mr. Strachey argues with his usual force and clarity. 
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He is arguing on two fronts, against the liberal who has still 


some doubts about the practicability of the programme, and 


against the extreme socialist who maintains that the only 
hope of progress lies in a direct frontal attack upon the 
capitalist system. On the second front he admits with great 
candour his own change of view, and shows how both 
theoretical reasoning and the lessons of history have led him 
to adopt his present position. He illustrates his argument 
at some length by what is probably the most penetrating 
analysis of the New Deal which has yet appeared, and, in a 
briefer section, he sets the Nazi economy in its proper 
perspective in relation to the expansionist programme. 

Mr. Strachey has some of the defects, as well as the 
qualities, of a brilliant popular writer. The easy and 
persuasive flow of the argument at times conceals somewhat 
slap-dash thinking. He takes the Multiplier to measure the 
ratio of secondary employment, in consumption industries, 
to the primary employment, created by investment, not 
realising that the writers whom he quotes use it to measure 
the ratio of total to primary employment. A failure to bring 
out clearly the distinction between the rate of profit per unit 
of output and the rate of profit per unit of capital makes 
his exposition hazy in some passages. And his treatment of 
the part played by gold has a somewhat mystical air, because 
he fails to link it up with the rate of interest. But these 
defects will not distress the type of reader whom he is mainly 
concerned to reach, and they scarcely impair the force and 
cogency of his main argument. Indeed, in a work so frankly 
propagandist, it is rare to find so little trace of confusion and 
of special pleading. 

Mr. Strachey’s book is an important phenomenon both 
in the sphere of politics and in the development of economic 
thought. Politically it is important because it points the way 
to a revival, no doubt in some fresh disguise, of a United 
Front policy. When the war is over, the problem of 
unemployment will be upon us again on a greater scale than 
ever before, and if Mr. Strachey’s point of view is widely 
adopted that problem might become the rallying point for 
all progressive forces, and the solution of it the first step in 
a general advance. 
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In the development of economics the book is an important 
phenomenon because it marks the convergence between the 
Marxist and the academic schools of economic analysis. Until 
now the two schools have existed in water-tight compart- 
ments, and the only interchanges between them have been 
in ill-natured and inconclusive controversy. For this state 
of affairs both parties were to blame. The academics never 
dared to meet the Marxist challenge squarely and were 
content with verbal arguments, a field in which the turgid 
nature of Marxist terminology made it all too easy for them 
to score apparent hits; while the Marxists, on their side, 
did not take the trouble to master the orthodox analysis, 
and failed to see what powerful weapons the academics 
themselves were forging for the attack upon J/sissex-faire 
ideology. 

It was Mr. Keynes, himself brought up in the strictest 
sect of the Pharisees, who unmasked the weakness of the 
orthodox position, and breached the citadel from within. 
At first, instead of rushing joyously into the breach, the 
Marxist writers, including Mr. Strachey himself, were hostile 


and suspicious. But now Mr. Strachey has realised tha: 
Mr. Keynes has robbed the orthodox apologists for the 
capitalist system of their most important weapons, and makes 
triumphant use of the magnificent material which the General 
Theory provides for progressive propaganda. 

Joan Rosinson. 
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